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What a child writes is a tremendous indicator of his 
likes and dislikes, his manners and personality, even 
deep-seated and undeveloped talents 


The Voice of Their Hearts 


By John Patrick Gillese 


N ALL “thank you” oc- 
casions, but particu- 
, O larly after Christmas, 
the old schoolmarm 

comes out in my 
wife. Or maybe it’s long centuries 
of English forebears: in addition 
to their emphasis on formality, the 
English originated “the post” and 
are the greatest letter-writers on 
earth. 

“Kids! Come to the kitchen 
table. Each of you is going to 
write a nice letter thanking every- 
one for your presents.” 

The first time she issued that 
order, the kids looked at her in 
consternation. Mary-Ann screamed 
that she was “baptizing” a new 
doll. Pat was practicing some sort 
of ambidexterity: reading “The 
Saint That Failed,” a present from 
a friend of Daddy's, 
and “Age of the Dinosaurs,” a pre- 


sent from Uncle Tim, both at the 
same time. Tim, the only other 
member able to write at that date, 
was showing Kevin how to pound 
his new bingo-bed: the unholy 
hammering stopped as if Tim had 
somehow backhanded a blow to 
his own head. 

But Thelma meant business. 

“You like to get presents, every 
one of you. Don’t you realize how 
happy your dear little old Irish 
grandmother will be when she gets 
a letter from each of you?” 

The mere prospect of aT, 
to each cousin, uncle, aunt an 
all, is enough to befog the finest 
holiday glow. But it’s a great (and 
too-often neglected) discipline, in 
which at least the seeds of that 
forgotten virtue, gratitude, are 
sown. 

The results are oftentimes a reve- 
lation to patents, too — as we 
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found out. This, to illustrate, is 


what Tim produced, at the age of 
seven. 


“Dear Grandma, 

I like the Buster Bear book. I 
wish somebody had give me a 
billdozer. I have only read one 
page. Thank you very much. I 

will enjoy my book for a long long 
time.” 


Smudged, erased and rewritten 
laboriously, it was astonishingly 
representative of the big-hearted 
awkward being that is Tim—even 
at the age of seven. 

It was almost as difficult to get 
Tim to read then as it was to get 
Pat not to. However, his reference 
to enjoying Buster Bear for 
long long time” seemed a subcon- 
scious indication that he was look- 
ing forward to reading the book. 
And if we were blind to his inter- 
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est in hammering, the letter left 
no doubt as to the type of toy dear 
to Tim’s heart. (As I have since 
pointed out to Tim, armies and 
construction businesses have great 
need of good demolition experts: 
there’s nothing intrinsically wrong 
in the profession.) 

Pat’s letter was an eye-opener 
of a different type. After half-a- 
page of assuring Father John (the 
editor-friend) that he liked books, 
Pat added: 


“In addition, I got a lovely 
brown hamster for Christmas. Her 
name is Susie. She is a native of 
Syria. She likes to play on a wheel. 
She also likes to make a nest out 
of paper. She sleeps all day and 
plays all night. She likes to drink 
out of a pipe attached to a bottle. 
She can have 17 babies at one 
time. Again, many thanks for the 
lovely book, Father John.” 
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It was, for a nine-year-old, quite 
extraordinary, considering Susie 
had _ only n with us for 48 
hours. I asked Pat how he knew 
a hamster can have 17 pom a 

“Read it in my hamster book,” 
said Pat. “Their guess-tation period 
is 16 days. That’s the shortest 
guess-tation of any mammal.” Pat 
read so much, he never was able 
to keep up with the pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words. Moreover, the 
person who reads and studies a lot 
is often a mystery even to those 
around him. Only when he writes 
do others find out about “the in- 
ward man” — or boy. Thus we 
discovered the embryo biologist in 
Pat. 

That’s why I think that to the 
alerted parent and educator, thank- 
you notes, invitations to parties, 
the diaries which schoolgirls guard 
so jealously, not to mention the 
compositions of school years, are 
a tremendous indicator of a child’s 
real likes and dislikes, his man- 
ners and personality, even deep- 
seated and undeveloped talents. 

Not for nothing did our country 
school teachers make us write 
letters even to Santa Claus. (Now- 
adays children go doWntown on 
Saturday and whisper — what? — 
in his ear.) Written expression re- 
veals far more of personality than 
clothes, speech or practiced man- 
ners. From a casual letter, even an 
amateur assessor can tell whether 
a person is self-centered or gener- 
ous; sensitive, or abrupt and ar- 


rogant; careful in habit, or slo- 
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MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK — 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have’ 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 


and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; ne . 
obligation. Simply address 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1321, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 
— limited in outlook, or vital- 
ly alive. Some of the best-appear- 


ing men today tremble in their 
shoes when they see this signifi- 
cant sentence in Help Wanted 
ads: Please apply in own hand- 
writing. You didn’t see that often 
for 15 years. Now when competi- 
tion is becoming keener, it’s back « 
in business. 

Children in particular bear out 
the adage that “he who writes 
goes to confession.” In that field 
they have not yet been moulded. 
by either their parents or society. 
They express themselves frankly 
and innocently. : 

Illustrating from _ experience’ 
again, we had done our utmost to 
get Pat interested in outside act- 
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ivities — without much success in 
finding anything that really inter- 
ested him. For the first time, I 
realized how deeply he already 
loved his little hamster — likewise 
how quickly he absorbed pertin- 
ent information about life entrust- 
ed to his care. 

The revelation made me recall 
another letter — this one volun- 
tary — written to his grandmother 
and Uncle Jim on the farm. In it, 
Pat had inquired at length about 
Pokey, a well-named old farm 
horse, concluding with the anxious 
hope that Pokey wouldn’t die be- 
fore he (Pat) got to see him. “I 
will be a real help to Grandma,” 
concluded Pat, inveigling an invi- 
tation to the farm. “I will carry 
wood and gather eggs. I will eat 
anything she cooks, even eggs.” 

To us — suffering the usual par- 
ental difficulty of getting a nine- 
year-old to do what he’s supposed 
to do and eat what he’s supposed 
to eat — here was the vulnerable 
point in Pat’s armor, even if it 
took the further revelation on ham- 
sters to drive it home. That kind 
of information is nine-tenths of 
the battle in children’s character 
training. We found it where we 
would least have expected to look 
— in a child’s letters. 

Not that you use it as an un- 
fair weapon, but, rather, as a new 
approach in helping children de- 
velop themselves. Teachers a gen- 
eration back knew it, too. The one 
who insisted on letters even to 


Santa Claus, often told us in High 
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School: “Writing is the best tech- 
nique ever devised for learning.” 
Progressive” education had not 
made its appearance then; and in- 
stead of making a map of the 
world with clays and colors, we 
wrote about it. I still recall that 
the Tigris and Euphrates are rivers 
in Mesopotamia, that there the 
Garden of Eden was supposed to 
have flourished, that the history 
of civilization probably bears it 
out. To my dying day, I will re- 
member that 1066 was the Battle 
of Hastings and that King Alfred 
burnt a batch of pancakes. In his- 
tory, geography, everything but 
mathematics and art, our teacher 
marched up and down the aisles, 
dictating what to him were the 
ertinent facts of man’s accumu- 
lated knowledge — that the Roset- 
ta Stone was inscribed in five lan- 
guages .. . that the Battle of Le- 
panto ranked with the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in changing 
world history. 

It was a labor of agony for us 
to keep pace with his dictation — 
and opponents of the old-fashion- 
ed teaching methods could argue, 
rightly, that not one of us could 
remember, at the moment, a word 
we had scribbled. But that was 
but the beginning. 

“Now,” he would say, as the 
schoolbell rang, “for homework, 
describe in your own words the 
Battle of Lepanto and its impor- 
tance—300 words.” 

It is 25 years since I read (or 
wrote) anything about the Battle 
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of Lepanto — but I could still do 
a creditable job, including the 
dramatic fact that because the 
moon went into eclipse, the Mos- 
lems concluded Allah was angry 
and the victory of Our Lady’s fleet 
was assured! 

Has all that a practical applica- 
tion? 

It had for me. Years later, when 
I was earning my living doing 
features, I was assigned the 
“tough” jobs — the features edi- 
tors were afraid other reporters 
would garble. My one trade sec- 
ret was that one learned long be- 
fore. When I left some scientist, 
my head swimming with strange 
facts, I would instantly take my 
notes, sit down and write out — 
cloudy and confused though the 
. whole thing was to me — what I 
had been told. In the process, I 
began to understand. 

In this line of thought, if I were 
charged with instructing students 
on the value of prayer, I'd have 
them write essays on “How To 
Pray.” If I wanted them con- 
scious of their role as would-be 
scientists in our America of to- 
morrow, I would offer an inter- 
city school prize of perhaps $25 
for the most sensible essay on 
“How to Pursue a Scientific Ca- 
reer.” (Even in the depression 
years, farm papers and local coun- 
try weeklies were always offering 
little prizes for such competitive 
essays — a practice also neglected 
today — and believe me, many a 
winner went on to become what 
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he vaguely theorized he might be- 
come.) The moment you start in- 
structing others, you begin to in- 
struct yourself. It’s the only an- 
swer I have for the fact that near- 
ly all the outstanding converts to 
the Church in recent years—Dame 
Edith Sitwell, Fulton Oursler, 
Msgr. Knox, Sigrid Undset — have 
all been literary giants. They con- 
verted themselves, surely, by their 
own writing! 

Today, though, “writing” seems 
to be the most neglected device 
of our educators — parents as much 
as teachers. The results are tragic. 
Dr. M. Wyman, a professor at the 
University of Alberta, more or less 
summed them up in October, 
1958, when he Stuntly told a 
meeting of high school principals 
that university entrants were 
“appalling” in their inability to 
express themselves in their mother 
tongue! Because of this underly- 
ing omission in their method of 
training, students entering varsity, 
as the professor put it, “cannot 
read, write or speak their own lan- 
guage with any clarity or preci- 
sion.” I contend that if they learn 
to write it, the other is axiomatic. 
I think parents can do much to 
encourage them to such expression. 

With my own children, I find 
that while they're still “printing,” 
(broadly speaking, prior to Grade 
Four) it is too laborious to expect 
them to keep daily journals, write 
descriptions of where they've been 
or what they’ve done, what they 
wish for or what they want to be. 
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Even a brief letter to a grand- 
parent is a task! 

But as writing becomes their 
second medium of speech — “the 
voice of their hearts” — then I 
will encourage them to write 
much: to pen-pals, to friends and 
relatives; to keep diaries and jour- 
nals; to record their dreams and 
disappointments of today for self- 
enjoyment and profit tomorrow. 

Writing down a grievance, real 
or fancied, is one way to get it out 
of a child’s mind: a diary is some- 
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times a good psychiatric couch! 
Writing letters, when you are 
young, used to be — and surely 
still must be — a wonderfully plea- 
sant experience. All we have to 
do is see to it that they Bet started. 
Certainly the more children are 
encouraged to write, the more 
readily will their young minds 
clarify facts; the more their per- 
sonalities will expand; and what 
they write will oftentimes aid us, 
as parents, in guiding them to- 
wards their special goals in life. 


“It’s for you” 
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SPANKINGS STILL 
A GOOD TEACHER 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


Robert Gardner 
Judge of the Superior Court of Orange County, Calf. 


Moon crre F, ents are failing to 
here come 4A noted judge tells why he administer now. 

the Arthur believes a switch in time Not that I am 
Browns!” will keep our youngsters clairvoyant, or 
As the Arthur out of court that Junior was 


Browns, complete 


born bad. It is 


with Junior, drive 

up in front of the house for a short 
visit, everyone bursts into fren- 
zied activity, removing every- 
thing breakable, movable, or 
touchable. 

Not that the Arthur Browns 
aren't nice people. But Junior! An 
uninhibited urchin who dashes 
around defiant of threats of pun- 
ishment he knows will never be 
carried out. 

To you Junior is a nuisance. To 
me he is a future case. I am a 
judge. 

Some day I will administer to 
Junior by court action the figura- 
tive spanking that his doting par- 


Family Weekly (September 6, ’59) 


just Junior’s trag- 
edy to have been born to over- 
indulgent parents, rightly char- 
acterized by Bishop Fulton Sheen 
as the curse of the 20th century. 
Most authorities agree that 
man’s vital training period is from 
birth to 12 years of age. If by age 
12 or thereabouts, we can produce 
a child with a background of lov- 
ing and affectionate parents, with 
healthy moral standards based on 
our own examples, and with basic 
training in behavior, nearer and 
respect for others, Junior has a 
fine chance of making good in 
this troublesome world. 


But before he can be exposed 
Family Weekly Magazine, 7 


Inc., 60 E. 56th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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safely to life outside the nest he 
must have strong self-discipline, 
the intestinal fortitude to say “no” 
at the right moment. And where 
does he get that? At his mother’s 
knee, it is true. But also, when 
necessary, across his mother’s knee. 

What's wrong with wee 
Has it become un-American? Su 
versive? Most of us can look back 
to a little woodshed therapy as a 
helpful and healthy part of our 
upbringing. 

I will admit that whacking a 
child in anger, just to vent one’s 
spleen, proves nothing. But I sub- 
mit that a little laying on of 
hands under proper conditions is 
a basic part of the educational ex- 
perience of young people. 

I well remember a part of my 
childhood when my father worked 
for a railroad, and we lived in a 
tough little town in Wyoming. 
Also working on the road were a 
group of foreign-born workers 
who had never been exposed to 
modern child psychology. 

As I recollect, there was a con- 
siderable amount of corpora] pun- 
ishment inflicted by these parents. 
And believe me, there were many 
times, as I ran through the sage- 
brush with one of their well-spank- 
ed children in hot pursuit, ce 


wished vehemently he did have a 
broken spirit! Not only were their 
yt not broken, but I am in- 
clined to think they thrived on the 
whippings they received! 

I spend much too much of my 
time on the sawdust circuit mak- 
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ing after-luncheon and after-din- 
ner speeches. Often I find myself 
about three jumps behind a speak- 
er who takes the modern child- 
psychology approach. 

For instance, he lists 10 con- 
flicts in the average family and 
tells you how to handle each situa- 
tion. He makes me feel so inade- 
quate that I want to quit, and he 
makes me sound like Simon Le- 
gree. 

I can hear him now: “Reason 
with Junior. Reason with him. 
When you spank him, you are 
admitting failure.” 

All right, I say, admit failure 
once in a while. If it exists, it is 
moral cowardice not to admit it. 
It is far better to admit a tempor- 
ary failure, even with the reason- 
ing and sympathetic-understand- 
ing process, than to let Junior 
grow up into a repulsive brat be- 
cause of your own pride. 

Remember that there are two 
great injustices that can befall a 
child: One is to punish him for 
something he didn’t do. The other 
is to let him get away with doing 
something he knows is wrong. 

If Junior doesn’t behave, just 
whack him a couple of times under 
quiet but firm conditions, and you 
will be surprised at the wonder- 
ful results you get. I am, of course, 
not advocating brutality to child- 
ren or punishment which is unjusti- 
fiable. 

The modern family practice is 
to attempt to find the cause for 
the child’s misbehavior. Then, with 
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almost Godlike patience and re- 
straint, we remove that basic 
source of irritation. 

Nonsense! I say. Who is going 
to go through life with Junior, re- 
moving all sources of temptation, 
difficulty and irritation and satis- 
factorily solving his psychological 
problems? No one. 

The time will come when Jun- 
ior is going to be all alone in this 
big cold world. When an un- 
pleasant or perhaps dangerously 
attractive situation presents itself, 
will he go into a tizzy and register 
his protest against the unfairness 
of it all by anti-social behavior? Or 
will he remember a few good 
spankings which, in addition to 
putting a blush on his posterior, 
also put a little iron into his char- 
acter? Will he at that time exer- 
cise a little self-control and emo- 
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tional maturity and conquer that 
situation all by himself? It is as 
simple as that. 

Of course, we should all try to 
be good examples to our children. 
For those who have attained per- 
fection, this is the complete an- 
swer. For all of us non-perfect 
people, a situation is presented: 
Junior is not only following my 
good example; he is also follow- 
ing my bad example. What do I 
do? Do I run to the closest child- 
guidance clinic? Do I manfully and 
stubbornly continue my futile ef- 
fort to attain perfection? 

Or do I face realities of humam 
fraility, and admit that it is best 
for all concerned to stop, surve 
the situation, and with heirbrusta 
firmly in hand, say, “Now, Junior, 
this is going to hurt me worse 


OUR SIX-YEAR-OLD cannot yet tell time or read the calendar. But 
one evening at dinner he startled us by remarking that we “must be 


starting a new month.” 


“Why, how do you know that?” I asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “every time a new month comes around 
our mail box is filled with those letters that have the picture 
windows in them.”—LeRoy J. Hebert in The Catholic Digest 


LITTLE JANET was discussing the Bible with her teacher. “Oh, 
Sister,” she said, with eyes as big as saucers, “wasn’t Job just 
terrible after God was so nice to him!” 

Sister looked a bit confused. “Why, I don’t think I understand, 
dear. What did Job do that was so terrible?” 

“Why, Sister,” the little girl said, “It says right in the Bible 
that Job cursed the day he was born—and after God being so good 
to let him talk when he was just a baby!”—Ed Mack Miller in St. 


Anthony Messenger 
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HARON WAS small for her 
five years — and lonely for 
a little girl, She would 
have made a good sub- 

ject for a poster appealing for 

funds. But money was not what 

Sharon needed. 

The rain was warm, but it was 
coming down steadily, making 
rivers in the gutters, carrying old 
candy papers, dead cigarettes, and 
an assortment of city debris. She 
was sitting on the curb in front of 
the convent, damming the flow 
of the water with her little black 
shoes. 

I called her to me. Water drip- 
ped from her blond hair down her 
neck, and her wet clothes clung 
to her body. 

“Sharon, why don’t you go 
home?” [ asked. “Kindergarten 
was dismissed a half hour ago.” 

“Mama isn’t home, Sister,” she 
said. “She works.” 

I should have known. Kinder- 

arteners were supposed to at- 
tend half-day sessions, but we had 
about 10 children who stayed all 


The Doorkey Kids 


They wore keys around their necks on a 
long string—keys to empty homes 


Condensed from Marriage Sister M. Paschala, O.P. 


Marriage (September, °59), St. Meinrad Abbey, Inc., 
10 St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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THE DOORKEY KIDS 


If Mommy goes to work, 

Then we'll get lots of toys 

And candy, ice cream and 
bubble gum 

And things that bring us joys. 


A nice lady will take care of us, 


She’s kind and_ good like 
mother. 

They say she knows about us 
kids 


From baby to our big brother. 


She’ll make the beds and clean 
the house 

And cook some real good food. 

She’ll wash the clothes and 
mend the socks 

And make us mind her like we 
should. 


But what will she do when we 
are hurt 

And crying for our Mommy? 

Can she tell Susie how to act 

When she goes out with 
Tommy? 


Can she tell us if we should ask 

“How do babies get here?” 

And why God’s Will should 
always be done 


My Mommy’s Going to Work 


And who is the one to fear? 


Can I tell her about the fuss 

{ had in school today 

When Sister said I was being 
bad, 

When I threw my books away? 


And when we have our Christ- 
mas play 

And I am picked for “Our 
Lady.” 

Then Sister says to bring your 
Mom 

Should I ask Mrs. Grady? 


If I get sick can Mommy come 
home 

To take care of me ‘till I’m 
better? 

Or will she say “I can’t leave 
Mr. Jones, 

I have to type his letters”? 


Dear Daddy, we have thought 
it over 
And if we may have our 
“druthers,” 
Send Mrs. Grady to Mr. Jones 
And let us keep our mother. 
—Mrs. Charles Nanna 


day because both parents worked. 
It was all right while they were in 
school. After school was the prob- 
Jem. 

Some wore keys around their 
necks on a long string — keys to 


empty homes. We called them 
“The Doorkey Kids.” 

Little ones like Sharon don’t 
have sense enough to go home to 
an empty apartment. Older child- 
ren seek companionship. 
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Since World War II, the num- 
ber of married women working 
outside their homes has steadily 
increased. During the war, it was 
the patriotic thing for wives to 
work in order to speed war pro- 
duction and to fill the gap created 
by manpower shortage. Since the 
war, the reason for wives working 
outside their homes is chiefly eco- 
nomic. 

There are some families where, 
because of sickness or financial 
difficulty, the mother is forced to 
work. In such instances, the con- 
scientious mother makes an extra 
effort to insure the Christian family 
life of her children. As soon as 
possible, she leaves the wage earn- 
ing to the father of the family 
and takes her place in the home. 

The mother who works because 
she is bored with her home, or 
because she wants to get ahead of 
the Joneses, is the one who needs 
to take stock of herself and her 
family. 


In the case of the pre-school . 


child left with a baby sitter, the 
mother forfeits the precious mo- 
ments of her child's babyhood. 
No paycheck will make up for 
what she misses. The baby sitter 
forms the child’s character be- 
cause she is with him during his 
waking moments. 

I know of a case where three 
children were constantly left with 
a baby sitter so that both parents 
could work. The husband could 
support his family comfortably, 
but his wife wanted some of the 


luxuries which her paycheck would 
afford them. 

The baby sitter was a good 
woman and fulfilled the children’s 
needs in every way. The two boys 
and one little girl respected and 
loved her. 

But the parents lost out. They 
didn’t realize it until they found 
themselves sitting in front of their 
own home one night in a parked 
car. They had not been able to 
get the children to bed; so they 
called the baby sitter and were 
waiting for her signal that all was 
quiet on the home front. 

With older children, situations 
arise which would never happen if 
mother were home to control 
things. 

Recently a car drove up to the 
ambulance drive of the hospital 
where I work. In the back seat 
was a 15-year-old girl snoring loud- 
ly. Her body was limp, and her 
mouth slacked open. We couldn’t 
arouse any response from her. 

The mother was distraught. 
When she returned from work, 
she had found the girl in a stupor. 
Beside her was an empty pill 
bottle. Clutched in the child’s hand 
was a note: “Life is so lonely. 
There’s nothing worth living for.” 
Around: her neck was a key on-a 
chain — a key to an empty home. 

The girl died in the elevator. be- 
fore we could get her to bed. The 
mother’s self-accusations still ring 
in my ears: “Why did I leave her 
to herself all the time? I wanted 
her. to- have pretty clothes.” {ff 
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Answers to some typical questions 


What You Should Know About 


Life Insurance 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine 


SK ANY parents why they 
have life insurance and his 
answer is likely to be, “So 

my family will have the money 
they need if I’m not here to take 
care of them”—while she adds, 
“... and for our fu- 
ture, so we can take 
things easier when 
we're older and the 
children are grown 
and married.” 
Whenever surveys 
are made, life insur- 
ance shows up serv- 
ing this double fam- 
ily purpose. The 
young father is us- 
ually on the first 
lap of his career, his 
income still on the 
way toward the 
“high plateau” he’s 
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confident he'll reach. His primary 
need now is to assure his wife, 
should he die, sufficient cash and 
sufficient monthly income until the 
children are grown up. More than 
that, he hopes to assure her a con- 
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tinuing income for herself beyond 
. that time. 
True, she could probably train 
or retrain herself and go to work. 
But she’d need a steady, basic in- 
come until her earning capacity 
reached an adequate level. Social 
security payments would end when 
the youngest child reached 18. If, 
two years later, the life insurance 
provided for the growing-up years 
should also cease, there could be a 
long gap until the mother reaches 
62, to become eligible for her wi- 
dow’s monthly Social Security 
benefit. This gap the husband 
wants to be sure to fill. He also 
wants to leave her their home free 
and clear of debt. College funds 
for the children is still another am- 
bition — he’d like to provide an 
emergency fund, too. 
Insurance can help him do all of 
this. Particularly for younger fam- 
ilies, the goal is: to build a strong 
‘and enduring life insurance pro- 
gram for what the family can af- 
ford now—and to add to it as fam- 
ily needs and income increase. 
. Young families usually begin 
with modest amounts of life insur- 
ance, add a policy upon the birth 
of each child, and keep on adding 
as their needs and income and fam- 
ily goals change and grow. It’s 
permanent policies that form the 
backbone and give real strength to 
family security programs. Some of 
these policies are designed so that 
premiums are payable over a life- 
time, others only until age 65, 
others with premiums compressed 
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into 20 or 30 years. There’s a wide 
range to choose from. 

The group life insurance most 
fathers have where they work gives 
extra protection at low cost. It’s a 
valuable addition to policies select- 
ed individually—but in most cases 
it is temporary (term) insurance 
which ends within a month of a 
man’s leaving his job, although 
within that same month he has the 
right to convert it to an individual 
permanent policy. (There’s a trend 
now among employers to continue 
some group life insurance for the 
employee after retirement. It used 
to cease upon retirement, when 
protection for a wife might still be 
urgent.) 

Just what is “term insurance”? 
Designated in a contract as “The 
Term,” it means simply that the in- 
surance runs only for a specified 
number of years — five, 10, 15 or 
even 20. It’s good for covering a 
short-term need. For example, it’s 
excellent when a man has a mort- 
gage or a loan or a business obli- 
gation running a specific number 
of years. He wants to be sure his 
family won’t be burdened by this 
obligation. Young families with a 
home of their own quite common- 
ly use “reducing term” insurance 
to pay off what would remain of 
the mortgage if the father were to 
die. For permanent family needs, 
however, term insurance isn’t wise 
even though it’s initially inexpen- 
sive, since it becomes prohibitively 
expensive in later years when the 
owner is most eager to assure his 
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wife income beyond his lifetime. 

Today, there are policies special- 
ly designed to meet the require- 
ments of families with young chil- 
dren. Perhaps the best-known is 
the one called “Family Income” 
which combines permanent and 
temporary insurance. The perma- 
nent portion gives a family con- 
tinuing lifelong protection of the 
“face amount” of the policy. The 
temporary portion is tailored to the 
children’s ages and ends when they 
are grown. If a family with such a 
policy loses the father, the mother 
receives a regular income while the 
children are growing up. When in- 
come payments to her from that 
temporary “term” portion cease, 
the basic permanent insurance in 
the policy goes into action, giving 
her a sum in cash or as periodic in- 
come, according to her needs and 
her choice. 

Family Income policies can be 
bought in any amount. A $10,000 
Family Income (term rider added 
to straight life) is the cornerstone 
around which the Alfords, with two 
small children, have largely built 
their family protection plan. Let’s 
see how it would work out in act- 
ual practice. Their over-all plan in- 
cludes: 

—$7,500 group life insurance where 
Tom Alford works 

—$2,000 straight life which he 
bought while in college 

—$5,000 National Service Life In- 
surance he’s kept up 

—$10,000 Family Income policy, 
just bought. 


If Tom were to die, these 
policies would provide: 
—$7,500 (the group life) to pay off 
the balance of their mortgage 
—$2,000 (the straight life) to meet 
all bills and immediate expenses © 
—$5,000 (the NSLI) for education- 
al or emergency fund, kept in re- 
serve 
—$100 a month (the temporary 
“term” portion of Family Income) 
until 20 years from the time the 
policy was bought—in this case, 
1979—when the children would 
both be through high school. (Add- 
ing Social Security and interest on 
the $5,000 reserve fund would give 
Alice an income of $344 a month 
until the older child is 18, then 
$286 a month until the younger 
child is 18, then $112 monthly for 
two more years, plus a home prac- 
tically rent-free.) And, in 1979, the 
basic $10,000 (from the “perma- 
nent” portion of this same Family 
Income policy) either in cash or 
periodic payments, as Alice chose. 

This program costs the Alfords 
about 5 percent of annual income. 

If Tom Alford lives to see his 
children grown in 1979, he will 
have outlived his “term rider,” but 
the basic $10,000 insurance re- 
mains. If he lives to a happy retire- 
ment—and chances are he will— 
there will be between $5,000 and 
$6,000 cash value in this $10,000 
Family Income policy which he 
can take as an annuity to increase 
his retirement income. Adding to- 
gether Social Security, the pension 
plan where he works and this ad- 
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ditional annuity income, would 
give the Alfords somewhat more 
than $300 monthly income for his 
lifetime. (They plan to add more 
life insurance when they can — 
possibly “retirement income life in- 
surance.”) 

Another kind of policy of interest 
to young families is the “Family 
Plan,” wherein every member of 
the family is insured in one policy. 
Even newborn babies are included 
shortly after they are born, and the 
premium remains unchanged no 
matter how many children come 
along. Under a typical policy of 
this sort, the father has $5,000 of 
permanent life insurance and the 
mother and each child have $1,000 
of term insurance. Of course, the 
father’s, being the only permanent 
portion, would be the only portion 
that builds up cash and loan values 
over the years. 

One of the modern developments 
in life insurance is this combining 
of two, three or even more kinds of 
life insurance within one ploicy. 
Obviously this costs less than buy- 
ing two, three or more contracts 
to get the same result. In many 
cases a Family Income provision is 
added to the Family Plan, giving 
both extra protection (for early 
years while children are growing 
up) and insurance on the lives of 
all members of the family, within 
the one contract. 

Here are some typical questions 
about life insurance problems: 

1. What percentage of income 
should be put into life insurance? 
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A general rule-of-thumb might be: 
a minimum life insurance program 
is one that would furnish benefits 
4 to 5 times annual salary. If you 
fall short of that, see how much 
you can do. But remember, fam- 
ilies vary in many ways—in goals, 
in standards of living, in the ca- 
pacity of a wife to become a sub- 
stitute breadwinner, in the ages of 
dependents, among other things. 

2. Suppose premiums on a policy 
cannot be paid for a while? Rather 
than let a policy lapse and lose 
the protection, ask the insurance 
company for a loan to pay the cur- 
rent premium, using part of the 
cash value in your policy as se- 
curity. Such a loan should be re- 
paid as soon as possible because it 
creates a debt against the benefits 
of the policy. 

3. We've had a fire and think 
our policies were burned up. What 
should we do? Write the company 
and ask to receive a duplicate 
policy form. It’s a good idea to 
keep a list of all family policies 
with identifying mumbers and 
names of companies in a place sep- 
arate from the policies. You might 
even give a duplicate list to a 
brother or sister to keep in case of 
catastrophe. 

4. Should a husband bother his 
wife with details about his life in- 
surance? Definitely yes. A man 
buys life insurance to protect his 
family, and his wife as beneficiary 
should share in planning the insur- 
ance program, know where the 
policies are kept, and know the 
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agent. Not knowing can burden her 
with anxiety and work at a time 
when demands on her judgment 
and courage are already great. 

5. Is there any point in insurance 
on children? Many parents think so. 
Some 60 percent of families with 
children in our country have poli- 
cies for all their children, one rea- 
son being to give them an early 
start toward an insurance program 
of their own at low premiums. Re- 
member, though, when a parent or 
guardian starts a child’s life insur- 
ance for him, a continuing annual 
obligation is created. Would money 
be available to pay this contract if 
the father’s earnings were cut off 
by premature death? Or would the 
policy be dropped for lack of 
funds? At only slight extra cost, “a 
payor clause” can and should be 
added to the child’s policy. This 
eliminates any need to pay further 
premiums after the father’s death 
if this occurs before the child 
reaches a specified age, usually 21 
to 25. With father still going strong 
when the child reaches 21, the pay- 
or clause ends and the 2l-year- 
old’s premium is reduced. 

6. We've heard about a new kind 
of policy that’s supposed to be bet- 
ter than old ones. Shall we cancel 
our present policies and use their 
cash values to buy a new one? Al- 
most universally the answer is no. 
Don’t ever give up any policy un- 
less you're absolutely sure you're 
not letting something valuable slip 
through your fingers, something 
you couldn’t replace. Get your life 


insurance agent to explain what ad- 
vantages the old policies have. 

7. Should a family have insur- 
ance on the mother’s life? Many 
women have insurance of their 
own, but in most families the father 
is the income-producer and the 
basic purpose of life insurance is to 
replace at least part of his earning 
capacity if the family should lose 
him. Nevertheless, the wife through 
her very homemaking skills has an 
economic value to her family, quite 
aside from the place she holds in 
all other aspects of their lives. Just 
think what a father would have to 
pay a housekeeper to feed his fam- 
ily according to the rules of good 
nutrition and to look after all their 
“creature comforts.” “Wife insur- 
ance” is family protection. 

8. What is the purpose of “part- 
nership insurance”? Partners in a 
family business, such as a family 
farm or store or even law partner- 
ship, usually protect both families 
by insurance on each other’s lives. 
If one dies, the surviving partner 
is able to pay the fair value of the 
deceased’s interest in the business 
to the family of the deceased, and 
thus becomes free to select another 
partner. 

All this is only a general sum-up 
of life insurance matters. The final 
decision as to which policies, for 
the smallest outlay, will accomplish 
most for a particular family, calls 
for the services of a specialist: a 
life insurance agent who has years 
of training and experience and 
keeps up to date. 
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How do you go about selecting 
an agent if you don’t already have 
one? Ask your friends, relatives, 
neighbors. As with other profes- 
sional men and women, a good life 
insurance agent stands high in his 
community for character, sound ad- 
vice, continuing service (not just 
sales but service all through the 
years) and for his assistance when 
an emergency arises. Select your 
agent thoughtfully, then recognize 
him for the family friend he can 
become. Consult him periodically 
and certainly whenever family cir- 
cumstances change—a promotion 
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and raise, a new baby, purchase of 
a home, and so on. He knows how 
to dovetail life insurance (both in- 
dividual and group), savings, pen- 
sion plans, social security, National 
Service Life Insurance and any 
other veterans’ benefits, with fam- 
ily goals and present income and 
foreseeable income. He can point 
the way towards that comfortable 
state for a father: “If something 
happens to me, the wife and kids 
won't have a thing to worry about.” 
And the wife. “We won't have to 
skimp when we're older—we'l 
have enough money to enjoy life.” 
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“Also, this one has a very 
unique expansion attic” 
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Preparing for the Olympic Winter Games 


“Skiing Padres” will be on the slopes at all times 


By Dave Warner 


VER BEEN intrigued by the 

behind-the-scenes gnashing, 

scheming, planning, _plot- 
ting, fretting and fuming of a big 
production? 

Often this peep show is better 
~ the finished spectacular it- 
self, 

An example is the 1960 Winter 


Olympics to be held at Squaw 
Valley, Calif. 

More than 30 nations will send 
their best skiers, jumpers, hockey 
players, speed skaters and figure 
skaters to compete for top honors 
in this spectacular and exciting 
sports event. The program will in- 
clude the largest number of events 
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in the history of the Winter 
Games: ice hockey; figure skating; 
skiing — including jumps, slaloms 
and downhills; Baithlon — cross- 
country skiing and shooting; luge 
—small sledding; and demonstra- 
tions including dogsled racing and 
curling. 

It took three years and 20 mil- 
lion dollars to develop Squaw 
Valley into an area suitable for 
staging the Winter Games which 
will draw more than 1,000 ath- 
letes. 

This marks the first time in 
more than a quarter of a century 
that the Winter Games have been 
held in the United States. At pre- 
vious Olympic sites, many of the 
facilities and accommodations 
needed for an event of this scope 
already were in existence. At 
Squaw Valley, the housing, stadi- 
ums, dining halls — everything re- 
quired for the competitions — had 
to be designed and built especially 
for the Games. 

Of course, this all spells head- 
ache and tremendous expense for 
an event which will last only 10 
days (Feb. 18-28), but it also af- 
fords an excellent opportunity to 
provide competitors with an 
Olympic Winter Games tailored 
specifically to the need. 

Though it lacked man-made fa- 
cilities, Squaw Valley was chosen 
as the Olympic site because of its 
dependable, heavy snowfall, a 
good winter climate and a wide 
variety of outstanding skiing ter- 
rain, all within a compact area. 
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Results of building efforts in- 
clude four three-story modern dor- 
mitoriés; recreation building and 
reception center; a building de- 
signed exclusively for the care of 
skis, skates and other equipment; 
an international bank; a. post of- 
fice; beauty, barber, tailor and 
boot shops; a soda fountain and a 
drug store; a building for fire 
fighting, first aid facilities and am- 
bulances; and churches of all de- 
nominations, 

Who will pick up the tab for all 
of this? 

The money will come from Cal- 
ifornia State Park Funds; Congres- 
sional appropriations; State of Ne- 
vada appropriations; private dona- 
tions; revenue from the Games. 

Among the interesting behind- 
the-scenes people are the “Skiing 
Padres,” who will be on the slopes 
at all times, ready to come to the 
aid of anyone who might be in- 
jured. These Catholic priests, wear- 
ing black parkas and black pants, 
will look like any other skier. 

The Catholic Church has an 
enormous responsibility at the 
Games. There may be injured per- 
formers to comfort; Masses must 
be arranged for 40 percent of the 
1,000 participating athletes, as 
well as for a large percentage of 
the expected 35,000 daily visitors. 
Masses will be held at four 
churches in the area of Lake Ta- 
hoe and Squaw Valley. 

Construction of the fourth 
church, Queen of the Snows, re- 
cently was completed. It is situ- 
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ated opposite the 80-meter ski 
jump, and its 300 worshippers 
who sit’ within its majestic A- 
frame structure will see an altar 
with an inspiring backdrop — the 
towering white-capped precipice 
known as Granite Face. Lumber 
donations for the church came 
from firms owned by non-Catho- 
lics. 

Irish-born Father Patrick J. O’- 
Neill, a red-haired ex-skier (“When 
you get your leg in a cast two or 
three times as I have, you think 
twice about getting on skis again.”) 
is in charge of the Church’s part 
in the Games. 

In addition to other worries, one 
of Father O’Neill’s problems was 
securing extra priests. He hoped 
that a lot of skiers who are priests 
might want to take vacations at 
that time. Some priests were re- 
quested from the large group of 
refugee Austrian and Hungarian 
priests driven from their countries 
by Communism. 

One of the opening pageantry 
highlights is the blessing of the 
skis ceremony in which St. Ullr, 
patron saint of skiers, is honored. 

Every minute detail, from diet 
to entertainment, has at some time 
been discussed and ruled upon on 
the Olympic planning board. 

Wherever possible, some little 
touches of home for foreign com- 
petitors (a Finnish sauna bath, a 
different nationality dish in the 
dining hall each day) will be pro- 
vided. 

But mostly the athletes will live 
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as American do. Food can’t be too 
exotic because of severe training 
requirements. 

The athletes will be entertained 
every night by the top performers 
of movies and television, and big 
American firms are pitching in. 

Longines, for example, official 
timer of the Games, is donating 
$200,000 worth of precision timing 
devices and the services of a large 
technical staff as a public service, 
without charge or cost. Computa- 
tion of results and announcements 
of winners will be made in a mat- 
ter of seconds as contrasted to 
many hours of old fashioned meth- 
ods. Longines long has been noted 
for high quality and experience 
in timing many big sports events. 

What happens to this Olympic 
Village when the Games have con- 
cluded? Does it turn into a white 
elephant? 

Not by a long shot. There are 
carefully nurtured future plans for 
this site near Lake Tahoe, once 
characterized by Mark Twain as 
“the fairest picture the whole earth 
affords.” 

Olympic Village will become a 
state park after the Games. It will 
operate the year around, with 
plans for outdoor ice skating in 
summer, swimming pool and ten- 
nis courts. The dormitories will 
be switched to rooms with private 
baths. In short, Squaw Valley, 
with its latest attendant commer- 
cial facilities, will become the larg- 
est and best equipped ski area in 
the world, 
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|UE DASHED up to her 
room, sobbing heart- 
brokenly. I stormed 
angrily into mine. I 
was angry, not at her, 
but at my own help- 
lessness against a little discussed 
but much abetted social set up of 
the generation now in junior high 
school. 

We live in a typical middle-class 
community, no different, perhaps, 
from any other middle-class su- 
burb. Sue, so I thought, until she 
entered the sixth grade this year, 
was a typical 11-year-old girl. She 
had no serious problems, got along 
well with all her classmates, seem- 
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Why are we pushing our children into maturity so fast? 


Sad Cases 
and 


Social Drips 


Catherine Jackson: 


ed happy and contented during her 
first and middle years of school. — 

When some of the girls she 
brought home with her began to 
talk of parties, boys, dances and 
dates, I laughingly remarked to my 
husband about how grown up they 
were getting. What I didn’t realize 
was how grown up! 

The realization began to crowd 
home when Sue began to lose her 
sunny disposition, and to be dis- ' 
contented and unhappy. Every- 
thing was suddenly wrong: the’ 
school, the teacher, herself. “No- 
body likes me,” she burst out one 
day. “The kids say I’m a drip be- ° 
cause I don’t use lipstick and wear ' 
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SAD CASES AND SOCIAL DRIPS 


brassiers. Do you know that over 
half of them wear brassiers!” 

“Honey, you're just a little girl,” 
I tried to explain. “Wait a few 
years.” 

But Sue didn’t want to wait. 
Half of the girls in her class were 
socially and physically developed 
much beyond their years. If you 
met them on the street, you would 
think they were 14 or 15, judging 
by the way they dressed and put 
on sophisticated airs. 

I tried to discuss the subject at 
the next mothers’ meeting. The 
only answer I got was that it’s no 
different than it used to be. 

The exponents of sub-teen 
dances say: “It teaches the children 
social graces; helps them to be less 
self-conscious, more at ease when 
they are old enough to date.” 

Maybe so, but let’s look at some 
of the other things it teaches them. 
At a time when youngsters should 
be playing with cut-outs or kicking 
a ball around, they are thinking in 
terms of lipstick, tight skirts, and 
Sex. 

If you think I am wrong take a 
look at some of the sixth and 
seventh graders coming home from 
school, listen to their lingo — ask 
them about the “Sad Cases” and 
the “Social Drips” which is their 
way of referring to their unpopular 
classmates. You will find that the 
“drips” are the shy, the small, the 
overweight, the not too pretty, or 
the “not ready” ones. 

I chaperoned a sixth grade dance 
recently, to which my own daugh- 
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ter was a guest. Sue is small and 
pretty, with dark curly hair and 
large brown eyes, but is one of the 
“unready” ones. She looks even 
smaller than her 11 years. 

Her invitation to the party went 
something like this: “You can 
come, but you got to bring a boy. 
Of course I know you are not 
popular with the boys because 
you're too little, but mother said I 
had to ask you. She wants your 
mother to help chaperone.” (That 
was the invitation that sent her 
flying to her room in tears.) 

Well, I made up my mind that 
she was going, even if I had to 
bribe some little boy to go with 
her. But I didn’t have to. Another 
mother, whose little boy was small 
and suffering from the same troub- 
les, asked me whether Sue might 
go with her son. I was delighted, 
and it was arranged; but it was a 
big mistake. They were both mis- 
erable from the start. 

After overhearing herself refer- 
red to as a “baby who ought to be 
home with her doll,” Sue burst into 
tears and ran into the rest room. I 
followed as soon as I could. I found 
not only Sue but two other little 
girls crying their hearts out. 

I tried to persuade them to come 
back to the party, at least for the 
lunch, but in vain. They hated 
dances, and boys, especially boys, 
and also themselves for being such 
social failures. 

“I'm never going anywhere 
again,” one little girl sobbed. “I’m 
never going anywhere again.” 
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There must be other mothers 
with these same problems, I 
thought, as I drove Sue home. 
Why don’t we speak up? Is it be- 
cause when we do, word gets 
around, and our children are held 
responsible by their classmates? Is 
it because we, too, are afraid of 
being social drips and sad cases, if 
we try and don’t succeed? 

Time and the children’s own 


good sense will heal most of these 
problems, but can the slights, the 
hurts and the feeling of inferiority 
ever be erased? Why, I ask again, 
at the risk of making myself very 
unpopular, are we pushing our chil- 
dren into maturity so fast? Of what 
are we afraid? They would have 
so much more fun if we allowed 
them to grow up more slowly, to a 
richer, fuller maturity. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


Nothing helps opportunity to ring the bell like placing the 


button within its easy reach. 


Nothing will make a person dress faster in winter than ice 


cold radiators. 


An extravagant neighbor is one who lives beyond your means. 


One time you won’t hear a man brag about living in a corner 
house is when you stop to talk to him while he’s shovelling the snow. 


All it takes to make a good little boy noisy, disobedient and 
mischievous is the arrival of one of the neighbor’s children. 


Children seldom misquote you — they usually just repeat what 


you forgot that you said. 


One reason some parents aren’t as happy as they might be is 
they’re afraid to give themselves the satisfaction of spanking the 
children. 
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In spite of all the facts that have 

been discovered about it, flu still 

remains one of the big medical 
mysteries of our time 


INFLUENZA: 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


The Last Remaining Great Plague 


S EVERAL 
TIMES’ within 
the memory of 
some of us, in- 
fluenza_ has 
spread a_ trail 

of sickness and 
death across the 
world. In 1899 and again in1918, 
flu was pandemic; it affected a 
majority of people in all countries. 
Only eneil Asian flu reared its 
head again in the United States, 
but a vigorous public health vac- 
cination problem ~¥ it reason- 
ably under control. The mystery of 
influenza is the fact that it does 
attack in force in periodic waves. 

Not until 1927, when Edwin 

Oakes Jordan published his “Epi- 
demic Influenza,” was it known 
how far-reaching the 1918 flu 


attack had been. His monumental 
work estimated 21,642,283 deaths, 
nearly 16 million in Asia alone. 
More than two million died in 
Europe, one and a third million 
in Africa, more than one million 
greater than the number of mili- 
tary and civilian deaths caused 
by the Ist and 2nd World Wars 
combined. It included 550,000 
Americans, Mexicans, and Canad- 
ians. It appeared at the same time 
in Africa, Japan, Labrador, and 
the South Seas. In Alaska, some 
Eskimo villages lost their entire 
adult populations. 

Near the end of the Ist World 
War, a violent form of influenza 
spread across the continents. Farm- 
ers, wondering why they hadn’t 
seen their neighbors for a couple 
of days, went to their houses to 
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find them dead. In the cities, 
people were dying on the streets. 
In the cemeteries digging machines 
excavated long trenches. 

One thing is reassuring. We 
now know that the 
deaths of 1918 were due entirel 
to pneumonia and other second- 
ary diseases. They knocked out 
victims already laid low by flu. 
Since those days, the sulfonamides 
and penicillin have made pneumo- 
nia seldom fatal. Now that the sci- 
entists have minimized the prob- 
lem of pneumonia, influenza has 
lost much of its mortal terror. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
facts that have been discovered 
about it, flu has given our medi- 
cal sleuths a hard time. It still re- 
mains one of the big medical mys- 
teries of our time. 

For example, until 1918 almost 
everyone believed that Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus, discovered in flu patients 
in 1893, was the cause of influen- 
za. This theory was abandoned in 
1918 when careful studies failed 
to show the presence of Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus in many influenza patients. 
In fact, doctors found the germ in 
healthy persons almost as often as 
in the sick. 

In the early 1930s three English 
doctors found the real culprit, the 
influenza virus called type A. Vi- 
ruses are chemicals without life, 
yet able to reproduce themselves 
in the presence of living matter. 
In 1940, two American scientists, 
Drs. T. P. Magill and Thomas 
Francis, Jr., discovered type B in- 
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fluenza virus. A new vaccine pro- 
tects us from both these types. 
Types A and B are believed:'to 
be the ones that cause the epidem- . 
ics that have occurred every few ' 
years since 1918, Other types 
robably exist but have not yet 
ev identified. Type A is thought 
to have caused the epidemic in the 
odd-numbered years since 1933, 
Type B occurrred in the even 
numbered years, when influenza 
approached epidemic proportions. 
The virus is an unusually subtle 
bug. No one notices it until some 
biological, environmental or other 
influence starts the ‘epidemic. At- 
tempts to connect the onset of in- 
fluenza epidemics with changes in 
atmospheric pressure or tempera- 
ture have failed: but we do know 
that 85% of influenza cases de- 
velop in fall and winter. 
Influenza breaks out on a reg- 
ular schedule. Scattered cases ap- 
pear every winter, caused by vi- 
ruses A or B, or perhaps still 
others. But every two or three 
ears virus A infects unusually 
ea numbers of people, and an 
epidemic occurs. Every three to 
six years, virus B breaks out in in- 
creasing numbers of cases. Some- 
times the two germs coincide in a 
ian place and a large-scale epi- 
emic develops. According to 
Public Health department figures, 
flu has been indhevind this way 
since 1890, showing almost pre- 
dictable ups and downs from win- 
ter to winter. 


It is becoming more widely be- 
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lieved that one of the reasons the 
flu bug is so elusive is that it is 
most contagious before its victim 
becomes sick. You can’t quaran- 
tine people who don’t know that 
they are about to get sick. 

Today, fortunately, flu virus 
can be raised in limitless amounts 
in the lungs of ferrets, mice or 
pigs. According to one source, a 
new vaccine, about 50% effec- 
tive, is now available to the pub- 
lic, ready for administration by the 
family doctor. The vaccine costs 
about one dollar. 

Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., at the 
University of Michigan, made the 
vaccine by growing influenza 
virus in fertile hens’ eggs, then 
killing the virus. The dead virus, 
injected under the skin, creates 
protective anti-bodies. A _ single 
small injection usually gives a 
year’s immunity against the two 
major types of flu, A and B. But 
it is strictly a preventive. Inocula- 
tion does not help after exposure 
to the disease. The vaccine must 
be given a week to 10 days be- 
fore a person is exposed to influ- 
enza to allow time for immunity 
to the disease to be built up in 
the body. 

A new drug was recently dis- 
covered that checks the growth of 
the virus when it is growing on 
eggs in the laboratory. It is called 
acridine, and is related to the 
anti-malaria drug, atabrine. 

The difficulty with antiflu vac- 
cines has been that there are many 
strains of influenza viruses. Vac- 
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cines against one may not be ef- 
fective if another strain is making 
people sick. 

Right now scientists are study- 
ing an influenza virus strain called 
P. The P influenza has occured side 
by side with one called Q in sev- 
eral different parts of the world. 
It is believed that they are two 
phases of flu virus and that they 
are reversible. That is, when one 
has passed through so many part- 
ially immune persons, it is trans- 
formed into the other phase. Pro- 
duction of antibodies in the blood 
is, as far as doctors now know, 
the main defense of human beings 
against influenza. 

Influenza is the last remaining 
plague, though modern medicine 
feels confident that it may never 
again become the violent killer 
it was in years gone by. Even so, 
anyone who knows that he is sus- 
ceptible should take a flu “shot” 
once a year. 

What can you do to combat the 
menace of influenza? Avoid crowds 
when the bug is in the area. Kee 
yourself well fed and well rested. 
Should you come down with the 
bug, palliatives such as aspirin 
may help to reduce the fever and 
make a case of flu generally more 
bearable, but they do not shorten 
its duration by so much as an hour. 
You will get over flu just as 

uickly if you take nothing. You 
should by all means have a physi- 
cian, not only to diminish suffer- 
ing but to stand watch against 
pneumonia. Tit 
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By Dale Francis 


HE TELEVISION industry has 

been properly chastized for 

its quiz scandals but I would 
like to place part of the blame 
where no one else seems to have 
thought to place it — on the daily 
newspapers of the nation. 

When the first revelations of 
chicanery in the isolation booths 
were released, I was most appalled 
by the apparent failure of any of 
the participants to have protested 
earlier. It seemed to me a sad com- 
mentary on our national moral 
state that such revelations awaited 
a congressional hearing. I thought 
there surely should have been 
some participants who refused to 
go along with the deceit. 

It turns out there were some 
who complained early — and who 
complained directly to mnewspa- 
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pers. But, as one New York news- 
paperman said, the implications 
seemed too fraught with perils of 
libel and so newspapers stayed 
away from the story. 

While I still believe there should 
have been more contestants who 
recognized the fixed quizzes as 
basically immoral, while I still am 
disillusioned by educated men who 
demonstrated their education did 
not include an understanding of 
basic morality, I am _ distressed 
most of all that the newspapers 
who heard about it earlier failed 
to follow up the story and expose 
the deceit. 

This, I am afraid, is typical of 
modern journalism. The fear of 
disturbing powerful interests, the 
fear of being charged with libel, 
the fear of running into any kind 
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of trouble, has made the press in- 
effectual and worse. 

I am not saying that a news- 
paper should run off irresponsibly 
and publish rumors. But I am say- 
ing that a newspaper has a public 
responsibility to publish the truth 
whenever it affects the national 
welfare or the welfare of individ- 
uals, And a responsibility to search 
for this truth, not to be content 
to sit on an upholstered swivel- 
chair, waiting for mimeographed 
handouts. 

Of course, those who don’t want 
the truth to be known will make 
threats of libel. But if a newspa- 
perman knows he speaks the truth 
and he knows it is important for 
the public to know the truth, he 
must not allow himself to be 
frightened by threats. 

One of the most distressing 
items I have ever read was the 
one that reported that a great 
New York newspaper had paid 
off some petty racketeers in cash 
rather than to face circulation 
problems. If our newspapers give 
in to the racketeers, if our news- 
papers wink at immorality, then 
where will these evils be combat- 
ted? 

Certainly not just by our law- 
makers, not everything that is im- 
moral is illegal, nor should it be. 
There is a great realm where the 
law of man does not apply but 
the moral law does apply. The 
contestants who fooled the public 
don’t deserve to be placed into 


jail — except perhaps for lying 
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under oath in investigations — but 
their deceit does deserve the con- 
demnation of the public. This is 
the task of newspapers. 

The television networks should 
be deeply ashamed, the producers 
of phony quiz shows should stay 
away from television through em- 
barrassment, the participants who 
gained fame by deception should 
be contrite, but as a newspaper- 
man I am most ashamed that 
newspapermen who had hints of 
the deceit, who were close at hand 
to the deceit, just didn’t bother to 
follow up their leads and expose 
the whole shabby affair. 


I was WATCHING Sergeant Bilko 
the other night. Of course, it 
wasn't supposed to be Sergeant 
Bilko. It was supposed to be Phil 
Silvers, portraying someone called 
Louie the Louse, only it was Ser- 
geant Bilko, all right, out of uni- 
form. 

Phil Silvers is a fairly funny man 
with one joke. He has used this 
one joke to great advantage. He 
gained fame with it when he ex- 
tended it into a series of skits 
about army life. But it has still 
remained just one joke — the one 
about the city slicker outsmarting 
the country hick. 

Phil Silvers got me to thinking 
about other comedians and about 
how most of them are essentially 
one joke comedians. It is rare to 
find a comedian who develops a 
wide range to his comedy. This 
is not meant as criticism. There 
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have been some great men who 
essentially kept just one basic situ- 
ation, one basic character. 

My first comedy favorite was 
Harry Langdon. He was a pasty- 
faced, bewildered, other-worldish 
character, baffled by the world 
about him. Sometimes he was hi- 
Jariously funny. I still think “The 
Strong Man” could be equipped 
with a musical sound track and 
become a great hit as a television 
special. When motion pictures 
started to talk, Harry Langdon 
was lost. It turned out he was 
basically the kind of a character 
he portrayed and talking motion 
pictures were just one more thing 
to baffle and confuse him. He 
made some talking pictures. Most 
of them were tragic, a few showed 
the old spark of greatness. 

My vaudeville favorite was a 
man very much like Harry Lang- 
don — Gene Sheldon. I’ve never 
forgiven Georgie Jessel, who is a 
slick, joke book comic, for intro- 
ducing Gene Sheldon off-handedly 
once in a show at the Oriental in 
Chicago as “a comedian that he 
couldn’t see as being worth pre- 
senting at all.” Gene Sheldon was 
a very funny man in vaudeville. 
Television has a few times given 
him a brief chance to show his 
brilliance as a pantomimist but as 
the mute in Zorro he has been al- 
most totally wasted. 

Another of my old favorites was 
Joe Cook. Here was one of the 
wildest senses of humor in the 
world. There has never been any- 
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one quite like him, before or since, 
I remember best a rambling story 
he used to tell about an experience 
he had as a child. The story went 
on and on, moving through a maze 
of situations, only to come to the 
weird punchline — “post toasties 
without milk just doesn’t taste 
good.” It is impossible to explain 
Joe Cook’s humor. I only hope 
that some of you were fortunate 
enough to have caught him in per- 
son sometime or another in your 
life. 

Of course, when you speak of 
comedians you can’t ignore Charlie 
Chaplin. But I would like to ig- 
nore him. I just happen to be one 
of those few people who never 
appreciated him. I’ve gone back to 
him many times since childhood. 
Once in Nice, France, I sat 
through a Charlot festival — they 
identify him only by this name. 
Everyone else was laughing, I sel- 
dom laughed. A few months ago 
I watched another group of Chap- 
lin comedies. I smiled but no 
more. 

It isn’t just that the films are 
old. I laugh hard at other comedi- 
ans yet. Buster Keaton seemed to 
me years ago much more. of a 
talent than Chaplin and _ seeing 
him now I laugh hard at him 
where I don’t at Chaplin. The 
fault may be in me — I suppose 
since everyone else thinks he is 
the best, it must be so — but that 
is the way it is. 

The comedians I have liked? 
Lloyd Hamilton had a kind of pa- 
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thetic quality about his humor that 
I liked. Sometimes in his skits, 
Jackie Gleason reminded me of 
Hamilton. I think quite probably 
Jackie Gleason has a great comic 
talent, although he hasn’t really 
been able to express it in televi- 
sion. 

Harold Lloyd made me laugh as 
a boy, probably from excitement 
as much as anything else. W. C. 
Fields didn’t make me laugh as a 
boy but now that I am grown up, 
W. C. Fields makes me laugh al- 
most more than any other come- 
dian. 

Will Rogers wasn’t exactly a 
comedian, he was more a com- 
mentator with an ability to see 
the humor in our seriousness. But 
I liked him very much. Bobby 
Clark had the kind of wild humor 
that Joe Cook had only a little 
more physical. 

Of the comedians today, one 
seems to me to stand so far above 
the others that there is little com- 
parison. He is Red Skelton. As a 
matter of truth, Red Skelton is one 
of those rare comedians with more 
than one joke. He offers a variety 
of charactarizations. I am a long 
time fan of his, dating back to 
long before his fame on radio, in 
motion pictures or television. I 
used to watch him as an emcee 
when he was known as Richard 
Skelton and way back then I once 
predicted stardom for him. He has 
achieved it in a way that he will 
be remembered long after he has 
passed from the scene. 
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There are other good comedians 
— Bob Hope is the best stand up 
comic, Danny Kaye is an unusual- 
ly talented actor, Art Carney is an- 
other good actor who plays comic 
roles, Sid Caesar is sometimes 
amusing, but only Red Skelton be- . 
longs in the great stream of Kot a8 
makers. 


I tHoucut Harry Truman’s ap- 
pearance on the Jack Benny show 
was tasteful and pleasant. I have 
an idea that 50 years from now this 
will be a good little film to show 
something about the personality of 
a man who was President of thie 
United States at a time he met a 
man who is an institution in the 
American entertainment world. In- 
cidentally, I didn’t mean to slight 
Jack Benny in my discussion of 
comedians. He isn’t a comedian. 
He is Jack Benny. And for mil- 
lions of Americans this is quite 
enough for him to be. 


“THe Turn of the Screw” was 
chillingly effective. There is no 
doubt about Ingrid Bergman’s abil- 
ity as an actress, whatever the fail- 
ures in her personal life may be. 
I thought James Costigan did a 
good job of translating Henry 
James to the television screen. 
Since I don’t have color television 
— nor am I likely to have it with 
the cost as high as it is — I can’t 
tell you whether it is true as some 
said that it was even more chilling 
in color. It was chilling enough 
as it was in black and white. 
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I SUPPOSE THERE is no way real- 
ly to review the Big Party, which 
shares alternate Thursdays with 
Playhouse 90. The first program 
was embarrassing. A skit in which 
Rock Hudson and Esther Williams 
_ wrestled while making sounds 
meant to be music was about the 
season’s low both in taste and 
quality. I’m not much of an ad- 
mirer of Sammy Davis, Jr., whose 
talent is versatile but shallow. Tal- 
lulah Bankhead leaves me almost 
totally unmoved. So I didn’t enjoy 
the Big Party that week. 

The next week Mary Healy and 
Peter Lind Hayes were on hand 
and since I not only think they are 
both talented, I like them very 
much as persons, I enjoyed the 
show. I sometimes enjoy Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May — very 
much in their hospital skit — and 
I enjoy hearing John Bubbles and 
watch him dance. I think Walter 
Slezak a charming man and I can’t 
help but like the enthusiasm of 
Martha Raye. So all in all, I en- 
joyed the evening the night all 
these were on. 

I suggest you see who is in- 
vited to the Big Party and then 
decide whether you want to be 
there. 


I wouLpn’T WANT to say a thing 
unkind about Dinah Shore. She is 
certainly one of the best pop sing- 
ers in the business and she has a 
pleasing personality. But the night 
she was on with Pat Boone I 
thought it shortsighted of the pro- 


ducers not to have given advance 
notice to diabetics. 


IF SOMETHING Called “Girl's 
Town” arrives in your city, I hope 
you will walk on the other side 
of the street when you pass the 
theater. 


BuT WHEN THE “FBI Story” 
comes to town make your way to 
the boxoffice. It is not only an 
enjoyably presented story but it 
gives you a kind of comfortable 
feeling, just to know that such a 
vigilant crew as the FBI is around. 
It has its faults as a motion picture 
— it is really just a series of stories 
threaded together — but it is well 
worth your while. 


“Tuey Came to Cordura” has 
been alternately blasted and 
praised. It has been blasted be- 
cause it shows five U.S. battle he- 
roes who turn out to be either 
scum or crackpots. It has been 
praised for the excellence of its 
dramatic portrayals. 

The real difficulty is with the 
writers — it is taken from a novel 
and director Robert Rossen col- 
laborated with the screenplay. The 
basic thesis of the story is good — 
there is a thin, dividing line be- 
tween bravery and cowardice and 
every one gets scared. But having 
this thesis, the writers were un- 
able to develop it without broad 
destruction of the heroes. This, 
therefore, destroyed all meaning, 
and made the story a travesty. 
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The Age of Innocent 


Unreasonableness 


Condensed from The Scapular 
Raymond M. Boyle 


FTER FIVE years I can see 
signs that Peter, number 
one son, is approaching 
the age of reason. He 

has traveled a rugged road through 
the age of helplessness and almost 
through the age of innocent un- 
reasonableness, but his mind has 
been developing all the time. 

I became aware of the improve- 
ment by his changed attitude to- 
ward food and drink. Not long 
ago, if he was refused a fourth 
piece of candy or a fifth cookie, 


This seems to be the period de- 
signed to show parents the need 
for patience, and to give them 
more than enough opportunity to 
practice it. 


on the grounds that he had already 
had enough, he would express his 
displeasure by yelling and com- 
plaining that he never could have 
anything. Then he would be told 
that such behavior was the best 
way to make sure that he wouldn’t 
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get any more candy or cookies for 
a few days. 

_ Or, if he was given a half-filled 
glass of ginger ale, he would de- 
mand a “too full” glass (repeated 
warnings about the need of drink- 
ing quickly from a glass filled to 
the brim had convinced him that 
“too full” is the best size to have). 
When reminded that he had to 
choose between what was offered 
or nothing, he would reluctantly 
accept after a heated protest. 

Now, as I say, he is taking a 
more mature approach to such 
situations. When he figures that 
he has reached the probable limits 
of obtaining more candy or ginger 
ale, he will remark: “Too bad I 
can’t have any more.” 

That, of course, lets me know 
that he would like some more, if 
I happen to be in a generous mood, 
but he doesn’t care to endanger 
future supplies by making a fuss. 
And, if I agree that he has had 
enough already, he'll be able to 
point out: “That’s what I said. Too 
bad I can’t have any more.” 

His sister, Susan, three, shows 
signs of following in his footsteps. 
There was a time when her favo- 
rite game was tearing labels off 
canned goods. For some reason, 
perhaps because she underestimat- 
ed the value of reading, she saw no 
reason why those nice shiny cans 
should be hidden by papers with 
a lot of meaningless letters on 
them. 

Fortunately, she soon passed on 
to the grocery store stage and now 
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is content to pile the cans on top 
of one another and try to sell them 
to her mother or give them to Pete. 
However, one shelf of the pantry 
still contains a supply of unlabeled 
cans. Whether they hold beans, 
peaches or soup, there is no way 
of knowing except by taking the 
tops off. This problem is best solv- 
ed by opening one at a time and 
building a meal around the con- 
tents. 

Susan’s is a matter-of-fact ap- 
proach to life. One day I noticed 
her jumping around the room say- 
ing “Boing” with each move. 
Thinking that she was playing 
some imaginary game or repeating 
something she had seen on tele- 
vision, I asked her what she was 
doing. She gave the matter con- 
siderable thought before answer- 
ing, simply: “I yump and I say 
‘Boing.’” 

She would rather talk than eat, 
especially vegetables. While her 
potatoes grow cold, she is asking 
“You know what the man 


“On television.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He say, Horsies don’t eat May- 
po; people eat Maypo.” 

This bit of information about 
the latest trend in advertising 
breakfast cereal is repeated several 
times, until she is warned that her 
meal is getting cold and that she 
has to finish it in order to eat her 
dessert. Which, naturally, begins 
a lengthy conversation about 
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“what’s for ’sert?” If it is some- 
thing she likes, the food disappears 
quickly. If not, she would just as 
soon continue talking. 

For a long time she resented 
the fact that Peter could go to 
church on Sunday, but she couldn't. 
I explained that people don’t talk 
out loud in church, and she didn’t 
seem to know how to be quiet yet. 
This went on for a few months, 
until the day her mother was 
scolding her for writing on the 
wall with a crayon. Then she an- 
nounced, finger to her lips: “Sh, 
need be quiet. Go church. I gonna 
tell Daddy I know how.” 

David is still in the age of help- 
lessness. He is content to eat and 
sleep, to gurgle and smile, to study 
his fingers and toes, to try to roll 
over. Soon he will want to leave 
his crib and playpen to see what's 
going on in the big world outside. 

This is the age which should 
convince even an atheist that God 
knows what he is doing when he 
creates babies. As they go through 
their creeping, crawling, stum- 
bling, walking, exploring stages, no 
parent can keep an eye on them 
every minute of the day. After all 
reasonable precautions are taken, 
it’s up to heaven and guardian 
angels to take care of the thousand 
and one emergencies which can’t 
be anticipated. By and _ large, 
heaven does a remarkable job. 

Just as the age of helplessness 
makes me more and more aware 
of God’s role in creation, the age 
of innocent  unreasonableness 


makes me increasingly aware of my 
own shortcomings. This seems to 
me the period designed to teach 
parents about the virtue of pa- 
tience, or to show them the need, 
and give them more than enough 
opportunity to practice it. 

I find that my patience fluctu- 
ates with the amount of free time 
available. Barring general mayhem, 
I can be the most patient man in 
the world with children if I have 
nothing else to do. The only 
trouble is, when does a parent have 
unlimited free time? 

One fine Saturday in spring I 
decided to take a couple of porch 
screens out in the yard and repair 
them. The first showed signs of 
normal wear and tear; the other 
was the only casualty in a gun 
fight between Susie Oakley and 
Wild Pete Hickok. Optimistically, 
I estimated that it would only take 
an hour or two to put in new 
screening. 

Peter and Susan, of course, 
wanted to help. In fact, they were 
enthusiastic to learn about the 
screening business. 

“What you do that for?” Susan 
wanted to know whenever I made 
a move. 

“Attaboy, Daddy, just a little 
more,” Peter encouraged me, as 
I began to loosen the .strips of 
wood which held the old screening 
in place. 

“Stick ‘em up,” said Susan, 
pointing a piece of wood at her 
brother. 

“Drop your gun,” said Peter, 
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quickly arming himself with a 
stick, “or Ill shoot. Bang, bang.” 

“You missed me,” said Susan. 
“Put ‘em down.” 

“No, I got you,” insisted Peter. 

“Okay,” said Susan, falling 
down. 

Meanwhile, by ducking the fly- 
ing bullets, I managed to remove 
the old screening. I was tacking 
in the new screening when Peter 
turned to new fields to conquer. 

“Let me borrow the hammer,” 
he asked. “Just for a minute.” 

I offered to show him how to 
drive the tacks into the wood, but 
he wanted to put them into the 
ground because they went in 
easier. While we were debating, 
Susan came to life and bumped in- 
to the old screening. She decided 
her leg was bleeding, although I 
couldn’t see even a scratch. 

“Need bandage,” she wailed. 

When she was about a year 
younger, a kiss would heal any 
bruise or cut she had, but she since 
has transferred her faith to medi- 
cine. Nothing would quiet her ex- 
cept for me to make a trip to the 
medicine chest for a bandage. That 
cured Susan, but Peter wanted one, 
too. I tried to explain that Susan 
was injured and needed a bandage 
but he didn’t. I might as well have 
saved my breath. 

“If she has a bandage, I need 
one, too,” he insisted. “It will keep 
the scratches off.” 

In the face of such overpower- 
ing reasoning I surrendered and 


made a second trip to the medicine 
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chest. My patience was wearing 
thin, because in the light of past 
experience I should have antici- 
pated this and put a few of the 
precious bandages in my pocket. 

With peace restored I returned 
to work but couldn’t find my ham- 
mer. Peter had borrowed it for a 
minute about half an hour ago. — 

“Where is it?” I asked, a fair 
question under the circumstances. 

“What?” 

“The hammer.” 

“IT nailed some nails.” 

“Where?” 

“Over there.” 

“Well, get the hammer for me.” 

“It’s too heavy.” 

While I went after the hammer, 
Peter managed to cut his finger on 
the sharp edge of the old screening. 
This meant another trip to the 
medicine chest to wash the cut off 
with alcohol, which caused a great 
deal of yelling because “that stuff 
stings.” I dressed the wound with 
a fresh bandage and remembered 
to put the package in my pocket. 

Back in the yard, however, 
Susan didn’t want another band- 
age. When she saw the one on 
Peter’s finger, she merely took 
hers off her leg and put it on her 
hand. 

Needless to say, the screens 
didn’t get fixed that afternoon. I 
told my helpers to go away and 
play, or help someone else, or do 
something. This command resulted 
in a great deal of loud wailing be- 
cause they wanted to stay and 
learn about the screening business. 
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The test of parenthood, I decid- 
ed, is to take time out when it is 
least opportune to do so and devote 
full attention to children. The 
screens could wait until they went 
to bed. 

Which reminds me that putting 
innocently unreasonable children 
to bed is no simple matter. Pete 
and Sue begin their protests by 
saying that they aren’t tired, and 
to tell the truth, they seldom look 
weary. However, I explain to them 
that parents get tired and there- 
fore children have to go to bed. 
They haven't started to argue this 
point yet, but I expect them to 
see through it any day and ask 
why parents don’t go to bed, then. 

If they’re looking at television, 
they want to see the end of the 
program. Then they refuse to 
budge until they see the writing 
afterwards. Since neither can read, 
I become aware at this point that 
my patience has limits. 

The writing over, up the stairs 
we go. Brushing their teeth starts 
another argument. “Let me do it 
by self” is their battle cry. 

“Tl brush first, and then it will 
be your turn,” I say, because I 
figure that .their teeth need at 
least one complete brushing. (Their 
idea of a good cleaning job is to 
eat all the toothpaste off the 
brush.) 

“No, go first and you 
second,” says Peter. Susan’s gram- 
mar isn’t so good, but her idea. is 
the same. “Me first, you second,” 
she insists. - 
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Usually I manage to get a brush 
into an opened mouth which is 
discussing the merits of first and 
second. After I go over the teeth 
quickly, I let each of them finish 
the job. 

Following prayers, which pro- 
ceed fairly quietly as long as they 
are separated, and unless they start 
racing to see who can beat, they 
develop a great thirst for a glass 
of water. The only time water 
counts as a glass, evidently, is 
after they are in bed. Any amount 
before that apparently makes no 
difference. 

Since Peter can turn on the 
faucet, he goes after his own glass. 
Since Susan requires service, I try 
to explain that she already had a 
big drink of water. 

“Oh, no, I brush my teeth.” 

“And then you had a glass of 
water.” 

“Need a glass of water now.” 

Obviously, the time and place 
are against logic. Although I feel it 
is a surrender of some principle or 
other, I usually get that last glass 
of water. 

(No great harm comes if it is 
skipped, I have discovered. When 
all patience is gone — it happens 
now and then!—I say in a stern 
voice, “You’ve had a glass of water, 
Susan. No more talking about it. 
Head down and go to sleep.” She 
never gives up without a protest, 
but before I am fully convinced 
that she will’ dream about the 


' Sahara desert and die of thirst be- — 


fore morning, she falls asleep.) 
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Just recently they discovered a 
new delaying tactic. They now 
want to see the light in the yard 
that looks like a rocket “about to 
blast off,” in Peter’s words. (A 
radio tower with blinking red lights 
on top is visible from the back 
window.) This seems to me about 
the best excuse in the world to 
prolong going to bed; much better 
than the traditional drink of water. 
After all, they can only swallow so 
much water, maybe eight or 10 
glasses. But a blinking radio tower 


they could continue to watch all 
night. 

As I resolve daily to practice 
more patience, in order to be pre- 
pared for David’s passage from the 
age of helplessness into innocent 
unreasonableness, I find one con- 
soling thought. According to the 
catechism the age of reason is plac- 
ed at seven years. It is bound to 
come; and when it does, I expect 
big improvements — or at least the 
opportunity to practice different 
virtues! 


“Now, ran I can explain... the boys down at 
the lab decided to have a little celebration... 
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Rev. W. H. Stinson, C.SS.R. 


upGING from newspaper ac- 
counts, a discontented hus- 
band or wife today has little 
trouble finding grounds for a 
divorce. 

They can base their petition on 
such old standbys as infidelity or 
desertion and obtain a sort of or- 
thodox divorce. They can follow 
the lead of the film stars and claim 
“mental cruelty,” which can mean 
anything from not laughing at a 
husband’s jokes to criticizing a 
wife’s hat. If all this fails, they can 
always fall back on “incompatibil- 
ity.” As no two people in the 
world, married or otherwise, are 


ever totally and completely com-. 


patible, this claim can hardly ever 
fail. So if you can’t think of 
grounds for a divorce from your 
husband or wife, you are not really 


trying. 


The M 
for the 


Marriage Demands Maturity 


The characteristics of maturity are responsibility, 
self-control, tolerance and reliability 


To save time and confusion, 
however, we could summarize all 
grounds for divorce under one title, 
one word: immaturity. Fundamen- 
tally, every divorce is a public ad- 
mission that at least one party is 
too immature to make a success of 
that adult career called marriage. 

This does not mean that a couple 
must attain full maturity before 
they march down the aisle; if that 
were necessary there would be 
very few marriages — we are all a 
little immature. But it does mean 
that the couple should be prepared 
to strive constantly after maturity. 
They should be ready to “put away 
the things of childhood,” to re- 
nounce the freedom of youth and 
to assume the responsibilities of 
marriage and parenthood. Marri- 
age is a state of life for adults, not 
for children. 
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Responsibility. The first char- 
acteristic of maturity is the accept- 
ance of responsibilty. This is al- 
ways a sign of growing up — we 
do not expect to find a sense of 
responsibility in a baby, but we do 
look for it in a child. The older the 
child the more responsible we ex- 
pect it to be. We expect it to be- 
come more self-reliant, to be ready 
to do its share of duty and not 
always leave things to others. This 
is the ordinary process of grow- 
ing up; the gradual attaining of 
maturity. 

The married man must accept 
the responsibility of providing for 
his wife and family. He must work 
for them, protect their interests, 
love them, be ready to sacrifice 
himself for their welfare. The mar- 
ried woman has the responsibility 
of caring for the home, looking 
after her children, fulfilling the 
many duties of wife and mother. 
Neither husband nor wife may 
shirk these tasks. They cannot leave 
them to anyone else. If they do 
they have unhappiness in their 
marriage. 

Quite frequently the evidence of 
divorce courts shows that one or 
other party is irresponsible. There 
is the husband who fails to pro- 
vide for his family either because 
he refuses to work, can’t hold down 
a job, or squanders his money on 
drink, gambling, or selfish pleas- 
ures. There is the wife who kills 
all love in his husband’s heart by 
her laziness. Her home is dirty, 
disorderly, badly managed; her 
children are neglected and un- 
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kempt. There are the couples who 
prefer to continue enjoying the 
pleasures of their courtship days— 
parties, theatres, nightclubs—rather 
than settle down to married life. 
There is the husband who resents 
the constant attention a baby de- 
mands, who is piqued at no longer 
being his wife’s one and only in- 
terest. These are but a few of the 
variations that spring from lack 
of responsibility. 

Self-Control. The second sign 
of maturity is self-control. A baby 
knows nothing of self-discipline; it 
is by nature self-centered and de- 
mands an immediate gratification 
of its needs. As soon as it is hun- 
gry, for example, it cries — there is 
no thought of waiting patiently for 
attention. It makes no attempt to 
hide a bad mood or suffer a dis- 
appointment in silence. 

But as the child grows older it 
has to be taught self-discipline; it 
has to learn to think of others; it 
has to learn to control its emotions 
and impulses and feelings. This 
growing self-control is a sign of 
maturity and it is an essential re- 
quisite for a happy marriage. 

The wife who resorts to sulks, 
tantrums, childish tears to get her 
own way, the husband who has no 
control of his emotions, like anger 
or sex desires, the partner who puts 
selfish whims and pleasures before 
the needs of the family — all such 
are too immature to cope with the 
frustrations and conflicts of mar- 
riage. They will be unhappy. 

Tolerance. Marriage teaches a 
husband and wife to be tolerant of 
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each other’s faults and frailties. It 
is childish to be disappointed when 
you realize that you did not marry 
the perfect woman. There has been 
only one perfect woman and she 
was the spouse of St. Joseph. Even 
if you were lucky enough to mar- 
ry a saint you would discover that 

“To live with the saints in 
heaven is bliss and glory. 

To live with them on earth is 
quite another story.” 

Nor do’ perfect husbands adorn 
every street. No matter how con- 
siderate and loving your man hap- 
pens to be, he is sure to have his 
share of annoying weaknesses and 
quirks of character. Prince Charm- 
ing is really only a fictitious char- 
acter in a book for little girls. 

No matter how perfectly suited 
to one another a man and wife may 
be, they are still man and woman— 
physically, emotionally, psycholo- 
gically different. 

Mature men and women realize 
this and make allowances. They 
learn to live together in harmony 
and peace. Their love for one 
another prompts them to patience, 
tolerance, selflessness. The imma- 
ture resent such differences and 
claim “incompatibility.” 

Reliability. Finally, maturity 
implies a growth of one’s whole 
personality. The truly adult couple 
are dependable, honest, faithful to 
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one another. Each is content with 
his role; the husband, content to 
be the provider, the head of the 
house; the wife, conscious of her 
dignity as housewife. There are no 
grounds for jealousy or suspicion. 
They complete one another and 
lend one another their mutual sup- 
port. 
Because of their maturity, the 
happily married couple have no 
childish fears of human respect. 
They feel no obligation to conform 
to the fashions in the size of their 
family, the furnishings of their liv- 
ing room, their religious ideals. 
They know what they want to do 
and how they want to live. 

No matter how young or old a 
couple are when they enter the 
married state, they will find hap- 
piness is a question of how quickly 
and how successfully they learn to 
live together. Marriage is the final 
stage in the process of growing up. 
In childhood with the help of par- 
ents you begin to learn the art of 
living with others, you learn to 
carry responsibilities. In marriage 
you specialize. You learn to live 
with a particular person in a most 
intimate relationship, that of hus- 
band and wife, and you take over 
the full responsibility of running a 
happy home. Divorce results when 
one or other partner refuses to 


grow up. 


ANSWERING THE telephone, mother spoke briefly and then hung 
up. Seven-year-old Sally observed it and asked: “Was it Daddy?” 
Mother nodded yes. “I guessed that,” Sally said. “You chopped it 
so short.”—The Catholic Home Journal 
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There are some things a woman can do better than a' man 


Woman’s Work 


By Joseph S. Russotto 


F I HAD kept my mouth 
shut instead of brag- 
ging how good a baby 
sitter I was, all this 
wouldn't have happen- 


edl 


It started out as a_ beautiful 
spring morning and I had the day 
off from work — an ideal day for 
fishing or the ball game. 

These visions came to an 
abrupt halt, however, as my wife 
suddenly saia, “I'm going down- 
town for some shopping this after- 
noon, dear. Do you think you can 
take care of the baby?” 

It was the way she said it that 
put me on my guard. I got the 
impression she was daring me to 
refuse. 

But I was too smart for her. 
Not only did I agree to watch 
our two months old Jo Jo but I 
emphasized how trival a matter 
this was for a man of my talents. 
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Besides, she didn’t know, nor did 
I tell her, that I could watch the 
ball game on television. 

So, after lunch, I waved to her 
smilingly as she boarded the bus. 

It was one o'clock and little 
Jo Jo was sleeping in the bassinet. 
Two dozen fresh diapers were on 
the dresser, The refrigerator was 
stacked with an ample supply of 
Dr. McGurk’s Instant Mix Pab- 
lum (Formula X). On the stove 
was an imposing row of sterilized 
bottles and an equal number of 
new, innocent looking nipples. 

I was assembling some refresh- 
ments to enjoy with the ball game 
when the jet-propelled lungs of our 
bambino blasted the silence. His 
howl could mean only one thing: 
“Come quickly, fathead. I can't 
wait all day!” 

I frisked him, but he was clean, 
so I gently placed him back in his 
bassinet. When he howled again I 
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diagnosed his complaint as “gas” 
so I burped him in the approved 
manner and set him down rather 
roughly. He pondered over this 
unexpected handling for a minute 
and then let me have it. 

A light whimper first. A robust 
cry came next. Then he roared in- 
to high. Meanwhile I rapped my 
skull with my fist. How stupid 
can a man get? Obviously little Jo 
Jo was hungry! 

Calmly I went to the refrigera- 
tor for the formula. Carefully I 
measured some into a_ bottle, 
which I placed in a pot of water 
and heated up enough to remove 
the chill. 

All that remained was to place 
a nipple on the bottle, stick it in 
Jo Jo's mouth and the minor cris- 
is would be resolved. I sneered 
when I recalled my wife’s lack of 
confidence in me. 

When the first nipple slipped 
out of my fingers and landed in 
the exhaust fan I merely smiled. 
On the second try the bottle 
squirmed away from me and the 
contents messed up the spotless 
kitchen floor. 

With the new formula in my 
slightly unsteady hands I got to 
the stove, turned on the jet, heated 
the bottle, headed for the sink, 
skidded on the spilled milk and 
landed on the floor. The nipple 
went sailing into the garbage pail 
and the bottle crashed against the 
newly painted wall. 

Now I noticed that the two 
shades on the kitchen window 


weren't evenly drawn and this ir- 
ritated me. Angrily I pulled on 
one to lower it and the roller came 
off the bracket and knocked off 
my glasses. 

Now I rolled up my sleeves for 
another attempt, reminding my- 
self that I should keep calm. After 
all, there was no reason for panic. 
No emergency existed. I had got- 
ten off to a bad start but the sit- 
uation was still well in hand. 

I don’t know what prompted me 
to frisk him again but a gingerly 
conducted examination revealed 
that Jo Jo’s stomach would have 
to wait. There was more urgent 
business to be disposed of. 

The baby looked at me doubt- 
fully as I went through the first 
phase of my job. Then I applied 
the talcum powder and paused 
to admire my work. It was a clean 
job. My confidence was returning. | 

I wrestled playfully with him 
for a few minutes before I man- 
aged to affix a diaper. I couldn't 
account for the loose ends which 
remained so I pinned them all to- 
gether. This would have to do 
until I could feed him. 

With a smile of satisfaction I 
returned to my reluctant nipples. 
Once again I readied the formula. 
All I needed was something to 
hold the bottle. Then a brilliant 
idea struck me. Why not place 
the bottle in the vise in my work- 
shop? 

Pleased with my clever solution 
I skipped down to the basement 
two steps at a time. 
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Suddenly the doorbell rang. It 
was the egg-man after his money. 
I presented a queer picture, 
standing there with a baby’s bot- 
tle in one hand, while searching 
in my pockets for money with the 
other. 

After he left I ran down to the 
basement again. At my work 
bench I wrapped a terry cloth 
around the bottle and placed it 
in the vise. Gently I applied just 
enough pressure and then I was 
ready. 

I gripped both sides of the nip- 
ple and lunged quickly down 
on the bottle. It worked! Who 
said a man can’t do a woman’s 
work? 

But alas, in my anxiety to re- 
lease the bottle I turned the han- 
dle of the vise the wrong way. 
The ominous sound that followed 


confirmed my worst suspicions. 
The bottle had _ cracked! I 
now had a_ willing nipple 


on a leaking bottle. 

It was at this point that I hurl- 
ed the bottle against the concrete 
wall. 

I could hear children’s voices 
outside. School was out. Little 
Jo Jo was still crying but it was 
only a soft, whimpering, defeated 
cry. I could almost hear him say- 
ing: “Wait until mommy gets 
home, you jerk. Have I got things 
to tell her!” 

Finally, a few minutes later, my 
luck changed, for as I looked out 
the window I saw my 12-year-old 
niece Priscilla gaily swinging her 


school bag, on her way home. 

I tapped vigorously on the win- 
dow until she heard me. She 
looked at me and the baby sus- 
piciously but finally decided to 
take a chance and see what I 
wanted. 

One look at the messed up 
house, the droopy diaper, the cry- 
ing infant and the wild look in 
my eye and she said: “Why, Uncle 
Joe, what happened?” 

I was so relieved to see help 
that I told her the truth. 

Without another word she took 
complete command. Deftly and 
quickly she had little Jo Jo pro- 
perly diapered, with no _ loose 
ends. Calmly she measured out 
enough formula for a bottle. Ex- 

rtly she manipulated a nipple 
etween two pudgy fingers and 
then I held my breath. (I was 
actually hoping she wouldn’t make 
it on the very first try and I don’t 
think you can blame me). 

But before I could see what or 
how she had done it the nipple 
was firmly in place. 

Later I gratefully slipped Pris- 
cilla a dollar and she promised 
never to say a word about what 
had happened. 

Now I live with two pet fears. 
What if Priscilla should talk? What 
would I do if my wife suddenly 
decided to go downtown again on 
my day off? 

I am convinced now that there 
are some things a woman can do 
better than a man. Ask Jo Jo. He 
knows! Tit 


Don't Want 
a Room Alone 


I like the big ample-room 
of marriage and the house 
full of people 


Condensed from The Torch 
Mary Lanigan Healy 


N ONE occasion, the British 
novelist and literary critic, 
Virginia Woolf, was asked 
to address a group of women 

on the subject of “Women and 
Fiction.” It seems that Mrs. Woolf 
had very definite and erudite 
ideas on this subject and treated 
it in a wide and scholarly man- 
ner. In fact, her thoughts ives 
ed to the scope and length of a 
book, published a short while later 
under the title of, “A Room of 
One’s Own.” 

It was her theory, presented 
in her own vivid style and sharp 


figured speech, that it has long 
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been impossible for women to 
realize their latent potentialities 
in the field of writing, because 
they lack material and spiritual 
freedom. Hampered and bound by 
the natural of their 


sex, they have been too preoc- 
cupied with the needs of Sales 
and families, and economic de- 
pendence, to give limp rein to the 
Muse that could carry them to 
cloud-like heights of literature and 
thereby bequest to posterity a 
legacy of words. 

. “it is necessary to have 
five hundred a year and a room 
with a lock on the door if you are 
to write fiction or poetry...” 
“You must, of course, & on bear- 
ing children, but, so they say, in 
twos and threes, not in tens and 
twelves.” ... 

It has always seemed ironical 
to me that Virginia Woolf, bril- 
liant champion of —— 
womanhood, should have found 
her solitary room so unsatisfac- 
tory, that one day she walked out 
on a lonely beach and continued 
walking until the cold waters of 
the Atlantic closed over her and 
she was dead. What was lacking 
in that room of hers, with its 
material comforts and its lock on 
the door, that she could not face 
life? 

At a recent medical convention 
in the city of Los Angeles, a lec- 
turer remarked in the course of his 
dissertation on gynecology, that 
history shows that there have been 
no classic examples of women geni- 
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uses. (We will overlook the pos- 
sibility of challenging that state- 
ment because proving or disprov- 
ing it doesn’t seem important.) At 
any rate, another man of medicine 
gave immediate answer. From 
Doctor V. B. Green - Armytage, 
British surgeon and specialist in 
obstetrics and gynecology, came 
this statement: 

“God or providence provides 
women with one factor of creative 
genius; to have babies.” 

It is impossible to exist in a 
room of one’s own or to even de- 
sire it, if one has babies! And who 
would snub God’s gift to creative 
genius, without losing in some 
measure, the full fruit of woman- 
hood? 

I cannot think of any career, in 
the arts, science or literature that 
offers enough compensation in it- 
self to lure a woman from her 
birthright. Being a wife and 
mother offers the actual chance 
to share creation with God. It is a 
mighty attractive offer. 

Sometimes there are those who 
wonder how Mothers can _ think 
they have it so good. “Isn’t it an 
awful headache?” they want to 
know as they peek cautiously at 
the stream of life from their dis- 
tant ivory tower. 

Headache, you say? Heartache, 
too! And backache and footache 
and aches you can’t reach to rub 
or assuage. Never ending aches. 

And then there is the noise. 
There is a constant and everlasting 
noise. And when it isn’t there, you 
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find yourself listening for it. And: 
you are not at ease until it begins 
age. You listen for the sounds 
of your babies. The cries. The 
gurgles. That indescribable “glug” 
when an infant connects with a 
nursing bottle. You grow accus- 
tomed to the noises children make 
at play. You do not mind play 
sounds, even though others may: 


launch at a shrill scream or flinch 


each time the drum gets beat. 
But you can’t stand the sounds of 
anger and temper and quarrelling. 
And you are off like a shot when 
you instinctively recognize a note 
of fear or pom At the first, you 
wey your hands to your ears and 

g, “Children don't fight with 
one another!” At the moment you'd 
like to press your hands to their 
ears. Or maybe to their bottoms. 
At the last, you take care of what- 
ever situation you walk toward. 
Blood. Fright. Danger. Nothing 
will stop you if your child has cal- 
led out in sudden need. And 
through it all you carry on. Work 
to do. Sweep. Cook. Clean. Nurse 
your baby. Wash the diapers. Wipe 
a nose or two. 

And when they grow older your 
house becomes community prop- 
erty for the community. You feed 
everybody for miles around and 
you wash dishes. You insist that 
the children clear up after their 
friends and they think they com- 
ply. But did anyone ever know 
anything worse than having to 
clean up after a sloppy cleaner- 


upper? And the radio goes from 
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serning until night and the record 


player keeps going too. And with 
it all the thump, thump, thump, 
of feet. Going and coming. 

They ask you for money and 
will you please iron a white shirt 
for Saturday night? And Mother, 
where is my blue blouse? Some- 
one took it and she had no right. 
And Mother, everybody, simply 
everybody is having her shoes 
re to match her formal. Can I, 
Mother, can I? The shoes only 
cost $6.98. 

And there are the payments on 
the house to keep up. The insur- 
ance. The washer. The milk bill. 
The this and that. But she gets 
the shoes and she has them dyed. 
And whatta ya know? They come 
through so tight she has to wear 
her old ones to the Prom. 
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But she comes home from the 
Prom on the very. moment you had 
set and you stay up to let her in 
and to hear all the wonders of the 
event. And her hair was a marve- 
lous shade without benefit of tint 
and both of you could have danc- 
ed all night, even at your age. 

So what if your lives are full 
of noise and if there are no walls 
where you can hide? A room of 
one’s own? No thank you. I am 
happy with the accommodations 
life set aside for me. I like the big 
ample - room of marriage and the 
house full of people. God has 
given us every reason to believe 
that He is one of us. We can find 
Him everywhere. There will never 
be a room where one can go alone. 
And for that, we thank Him each 
and every day. 


A YOUNG MOTHER paying a visit to a doctor friend and his wife 
made no attempt to restrain her five-year-old son, who was ransack- 
ing an adjoining room. Finally, an extra loud clatter of bottles did 
prompt her to say: “I hope, doctor, you don’t mind Brian being in 


there.” 


“No,” said the doctor calmly. 


“He’ll be quiet in a moment 


when he gets to the poisons.”—-The Liguorian 


In WasuincTon, D.C., President Eisenhower received this mis- 


sive from a 12-year-old: 


“Dear Mr. President: I would like to know if the law makes 
school teachers get drafted in the service. If they do, I know one 


who has not been. His name is. . 


you.”—The American Mercury 


.. and he is 26 years old. Thank 


Jay: “WovuLp you marry a man for his money?” 
May: “No, but I’d want my husband to have a lovely disposi- 


tion, and if he had no money he’d very likely be worried and ill- 


natured.”—The Far East 


Travel Briefs 
By Dave Warner 


P - SCOTCHING about this 
Hi sinning world of tourism, 
a travel writer learns that: 

By bits and pieces — a few miles 
here and several miles there — 
the “dream highways” envisioned 
in the historic Highway Act of 
1956 are becoming reality in 
terms of finished pavement, ac- 
cording to the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 

The program for the 40,000- 
mile National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways is even 
a bit ahead of schedule. 

Much of the new building is 
being done in urban and subur- 
ban areas where the traffic prob- 
lem is greatest and where the 
lag from original plans to finish- 

pavement is the longest. Some- 
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What’s new in the 
world of travel? 


thing like 75 percent of the rural 
mileage is on ses new location, 
meaning that motorists don’t see 
work in progress until a fairly 
long stretch has been completed. 

Federal-aid highway construc- 
tion at the present time is going 
forward at an unprecedented rate. 
Latest report from the Bureau of 
Public Roads showed a total of 
$7,185,000 worth of projects 
under way. 

While it will be some time be- 
fore much of this mileage will be 
of service to tourists, there are 
completions to gladden any motor- 
ist’s eye and give portent of more 
to come. 

Examples: 

1 — In the Chicago area, the 
opening of the Tri-State, East- 
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West and Northwest tollways now 
speed traffic to or around the 
city. 
3 — Motorists going between 
Detroit and Montreal can travel 
over new sections in Ontario on 
Provincial Route 401 in the vi- 
cinity of Kingston, Belleville, Tren- 
ton, Oshawa and Toronto. 

3 — In Ohio, new sections of 
U.S. 25 have been opened and 

sted as Interstate between To- 
edo and Dayton. Driving time has 
been reduced by skirting such 
towns as Findlay, Lima, Wapako- 
neta, Piqua and Troy. 

4 — In Iowa, a new section of 
Interstate 35 is open between Des 
Moines and Osceola; another new 
section of Interstate 29 is now 
in use between Missouri Valley 
and Council Bluffs. 

5 — In Arkansas, U.S. 70 is now 
posted over a new road between 
Benton and Hot Springs National 
Park, reducing driving time be- 
tween Little Rock and the park 
to little more than an hour. 

6 — With the opening of the 
New England Thruway section of 
the New York State Thruway, 
New York oy and the Connecti- 
cut Turnpike have been linked. 

Still on the subject of slicing 
travel time, though in a different 
travel medium, Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World 
Airlines recently introduced new 
and longer-ranged jets. 

Called the Intercontinental, the 
plane has a range of 5,000 miles, 
which will enable it to cross the 


Atlantic easily, flying hundreds of 
miles out of the way if necessary 
to avoid storms. Both airlines are 
guaranteeing nonstop flights east 
and westbound, removing the 
problems of stops for fuel and de- 
laying weather. 

Present New York-London time 
of six hours 55 minutes will be 
reduced by an hour and a half. 


MINNESOTA RESIDENTS, who used 
to go or at least dream about 
going to Florida in winter, have re- 
versed the migration. The Florida 
people are coming to Minnesota 
when the snowflakes begin to fly. 
A ski boom in the North Star 
state is the reason. Until recent 
years, Minnesota’s ski slopes and 
resort areas were not attracting 
tourists. But construction of a 
dozen ski areas in Minnesota’s 
north country has changed the pic- 
ture. 


Do’s AND DONT’s for foreign 
tourists: In sunny Spain, DO take 
advantage of the siesta from one 
to four every afternoon. There is 
little to do at that time anyway. 
DO remember that Spain starts 
to wake up in the late evening. 
Dinner begins about 10 p.m. and 
streets pulsate with life at that 
time. DO be careful about ad- 
miring any personal possession be- 
longing to a Spainiard. He will 
feel obligated to offer it. DON’T 


try to save money by buying 
bullfight tickets for the sunny 
side of the ring. The only 
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thing you will see is the sun... 
In Italy, DO remember that, in 
getting out of a car, a woman 
opens the door for herself without 
waiting for her escort to open it. 


DON’T look for pizza everywhere. . 


It’s more popular in America than 
Italy. You'll find it in Naples, few 
other places ...In Germany, 
DON’T expect to find double 
beds. They're unheard of. DO re- 
member that, if a German offers 
you something to drink, you won't 
get it if you reply with a “thank 
you” (Danke). To a German this 
is merely thanks for the offer. If 
you wish to accept, you must say 
“Bitte” (Please) or “Ja, bitte” (Yes, 
please). To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, it’s always a good idea to 
use “yes” or “no” with your an- 
swer... In Russia, DON’T worry 
about tipping. The Russians have 
a no tipping policy which is strict- 
ly observed, but taxi drivers do 
not refuse a ruble or two. DO 
carry a supply of American cigar- 
ettes and chocolate bars. A choc- 
olate bar in Russia costs a dollar 
or more. DO keep alert when 
catching a train. Russian trains 
leave on the dot without any “All 
Aboards” or other warnings. .. . 
In any country, DON’T expect 
to find everything the way it 
is at home. It wouldn't be fun 
that way. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL experts 
say there is no city in the world 


quite like Rome at Easter time. 

Easter is a special occasion, 
solemn and spirited, for many 
thousands of Catholic pilgrims 
who annually pour into the Eter- 
nal City to observe Easter with 
their spiritual leader, Pope John 
XXIII. 

Visitors also witness Holy Satur- 
day ceremonies, celebrated by 
Cardinal Vicar at St. John Lateran. 
The services begin at seven in the 
morning with the blessing of fire 
in the atrium of the basilica: then 
comes the blessing of the Easter 
candle which will be kept lit dur- 
ing all the important ceremonies 
until Ascension Day. 

Next, the Prophesies are read 
and the baptismal font is blessed. 
At the Gloria of the Mass, the 
bells of all the churches of the 
city, silent since Holy Thursday, 
ring out again and again. After the 
Mass, priests travel all over the 
city to bless the homes of the 
faithful. 

On Easter Sunday, a solemn 
Mass is celebrated in every church. 
There is more pomp at the prin- 
cipal basilicas, but impressive 
ceremonies and music will be 
found everywhere. The most im- 
pressive sight in the city will be 
the crowed square in front of St. 
Peter's at the moment His 
Holiness makes his way to the 
main balcony of the Vatican Ba- 
silica and imparts. his blessings 
to the multitude. 
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The Ladies Speak Their 


Minds They tell what American families really 


want in their homes as a result of new living patterns 


From a news release from the Congress on Better Living 


HEN A group of 100 
American women 
“marched” on Wash- 
ington recently, they 

mig some blunt opinions. 

at they said vitally affects 

America’s 50 million families, for 

whom they acted as spokesmen. 

Chosen as delegates to the 2nd 

Annual Congress on Better Living, 

a continuing public service spon- 

sored by McCall’s magazine, their 

goal was to determine just what 

American families really want in 

their homes as a result of new liv- 

ing patterns. 

~The final report of the Congress, 

recently published, shows that 


' American women firmly believe in 
emotional and spiritual aspects of 
the home over and above material 
values. They want more discipline 


for their children, but they also 


want to give them free rein to 
their talents. They want their 
homes less uniform, but blending 
with the neighborhood; they want 
individuality but not “flashy” de- 
sign in their houses. 

They want more electrical out- 
lets, and a diagram of the plumb- 
ing. They want bigger and better 
freezers, more closet space and a 
_ for outdoor living. They pre- 
er natural to imitation wood. 

Subjects that came under the 
microscope ranged from budgets to 
plumbing, education to leisure. 
They found much to criticize: kit- 
chen windows and cabinets are too 
high; most draperies won't close; 
too much landscaping destroys old 
trees. They want “ordinary house- 
wife language” in manufacturers’ 
tags; they find self-polishing waxes 
“are really not self-polishing”; they 
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thing you will see is the sun... 
In Italy, DO remember that, in 
getting out of a car, a woman 
opens the door for herself without 
waiting for her escort to open it. 


DON’T look for pizza everywhere. . 


It’s more popular in America than 
Italy. You'll find it in Naples, few 
other places ...In Germany, 
DON’T expect to find double 
beds, They're unheard of. DO re- 
member that, if a German offers 
you something to drink, you won't 
get it if you reply with a “thank 
you” (Danke). To a German this 
is merely thanks for the offer. If 
you wish to accept, you must say 
“Bitte” (Please) or “Ja, bitte” (Yes, 
please). To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, it’s always a good idea to 
use “yes” or “no” with your an- 
swer... In Russia, DON’T worry 
about tipping. The Russians have 
a no tipping policy which is strict- 
ly observed, but taxi drivers do 
not refuse a ruble or two. DO 
carry a supply of American cigar- 
ettes and chocolate bars. A choc- 
olate bar in Russia costs a dollar 
or more. DO keep alert when 
catching a train. Russian trains 
leave on the dot without any “All 
Aboards” or other warnings. .. . 
In any country, DON’T expect 
to find everything the way it 
is at home. It wouldn't be fun 
that way. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL experts 
say there is no city in the world 
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quite like Rome at Easter time. 

Easter is a special occasion, 
solemn and spirited, for many 
thousands of Catholic pilgrims 
who annually pour into the Eter- 
nal City to observe Easter with 
their spiritual leader, Pope John 
XXIII. 

Visitors also witness Holy Satur- 
day ceremonies, celebrated by 
Cardinal Vicar at St. John Lateran. 
The services begin at seven in the 
morning with the blessing of fire 
in the atrium of the basilica: then 
comes the blessing of the Easter 
candle which will be kept lit dur- 
ing all the important ceremonies 
until Ascension Day. 

Next, the Prophesies are read 
and the baptismal font is blessed. 
At the Gloria of the Mass, the 
bells of all the churches of the 
city, silent since Holy Thursday, 
ring out again and again. After the 
Mass, priests travel all over the 
city to bless the homes of the 
faithful. 

On Easter Sunday, a solemn 
Mass is celebrated in every church. 
There is more pomp at the prin- 
cipal basilicas, but impressive 
ceremonies and music will be 
found everywhere. The most im- 
pressive sight in the city will be 
the crowed square in front of St. 
Peters at the moment His 
Holiness makes his way to the 
main balcony of the Vatican Ba- 
silica and imparts his blessings 
to the multitude. 
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The Ladies Speak Their 


Minds They tell what American families really 


want in their homes as a result of new living patterns 


From a news release from the Congress on Better Living 


HEN A group of 100 
American women 
W “marched” on Wash- 
ington recently, they 
expressed some blunt opinions. 
What they said vitally affects 
America’s 50 million families, for 
whom they acted as spokesmen. 

Chosen as delegates to the 2nd 
Annual Congress on Better Living, 
a continuing public service spon- 
sored by McCall’s magazine, their 
goal was to determine just what 
American families really want in 
their homes as a result of new liv- 
ing patterns. 

The final report of the Congress, 
recently published shows that 
' American women firmly believe in 
emotional and spiritual aspects of 
the home over and above material 
values. They want more discipline 


for their children, but they also 


want to give them free rein to 
their talents. They want their 
homes less uniform, but blending 
with the neighborhood; they want 
individuality but not “flashy” de- 
sign in their houses. 

They want more electrical out- 
lets, and a diagram of the plumb- 
ing. They want bigger and better 
freezers, more closet space and a 
= for outdoor living. They pre- 
er natural to imitation wood. 

Subjects that came under the 
microscope ranged from budgets to 
plumbing, education to leisure. 
They found much to criticize: kit- 
chen windows and cabinets are too 
high; most draperies won't close; 
too much landscaping destroys old 
trees. They want “ordinary house- 
wife language” in 
tags; they find self-polishing waxes 
“are really not self-polishing”; they 
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want a functional uncluttered U 
or L-shaped kitchen, with more 
counter and storage space, and a 
view from the window. 

Most of the women want built- 
in appliances. Wood is preferred 
to steel in kitchen cabinets. Adjust- 
able shelves for appliances, a re- 
movable liner for ovens and an 
old-fashioned pantry for storage 
were other expressed needs. 

The composite delegate to the 
Congress emerges as a keen, many- 
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January 


faceted individual able to co 
with diverse problems in plum 
ing, interior decoration, landscape 
yet never allows her 
own-to-earth approach to deflect 
her from human values. 

“Being ‘better off’ doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean financially,” said one 
delegate. “The children in our 
neighborhood with the least 
money have most to offer.” 

In their husbands, America’s 
young homemaker seeks depend- 


Much to Criticize 


Builders who destrey fine old trees, then plant spindly new ones 


‘ 
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ability, responsibility and under- 
standing; ideally, a sense of humor, 
patience and tolerance as well. 

They themselves try to be pat- 
ient and understanding, sweet and 
entle. They want emotional sta- 
bility as a basis for a good family 
life. 

Children, the delegates agreed, 
need more attention, more dis- 
cipline and a sharper set of values 
than they have been receiving. 
Home should be the primary 
source for spiritual, moral and sex 
education; parents should work 
with the est in the develop- 
ment of children. They should 
set an example, provide good 
books; encourage good conversa- 
tion between members of the fam- 
ily, and good study habits. 

All the women want their child- 
ren to have an excellent education, 
but many agree that children are 
not taught how to study, progres- 
sive education can be too pro- 
gressive, teachers need more train- 
ing in their chosen field, and too 
often children get a wonderful ed- 
ucation in recreation. 

Common interests in the family 
are less important than emotional 
stability. Only two-fifths of the 
delegates join in sports with their 
husbands; _one-fif 
ther; one-tenth play bridge toge- 
ther. Chief causes of family dis- 
sension are emotional immaturity, 
money (named by one-fourth of 
the delegates), training of children 
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(named by one-eighth), different 
religious backgrounds or different 
interests in church activities, and 
self-centeredness and other super- 
ficial disagreements. 

In their home-planning, Ameri- 
can women work closely with their 
husbands. They look for a comfor- 
table and enjoyable atmosphere, 
rather than fancy furnishings and 
exotic color schemes. They buy 
only what they need and when 
they can afford it. 

Almost one-fifth of the women 
delegates own their homes free of 
mortgage. The majority prefer to 
make a large down payment with a 
smaller mortgage because homes 
continue to increase in value all the 
time. 

The American woman believes 
in insurance of every kind, regular 
savings (one-third budget 10 per- 
cent of their income for savings), 
but only to a limited degree in 
installment buying. More than one- 
quarter of the delegates have 
never bought “on time.” ; 

She believes in sharing respon- 
sibilities and fun with her hus- 
band, in do-it-yourself projects, in 
more time and labor-saving appli- 
ances, 

The findings of the 100 dele- 
gates serve as an important guide 
to home equipment manufacturers 
and architects, home service deal- 
ers and designers and others serv- 
ing the needs of today’s homemak- 


ers. 
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THE MIRACLE DRUGS 
OF 40 YEARS AGO 


It was a miracle that so many survived 


By Alice Coburn Peet 


HAT’s ALL this talk of mira- family had its own remedies that 

cle drugs? We had mira- it swore by. For instance, my 

cle drugs when I was a mother gave me a dose of am- 

child 40 and 50 years ago. Every monia for what I now know was 
chronic appendicitis, 
every time I had a 
severe pain in my 
stomach, accompanied 
by vomiting, etc. The 
next day my stomach 
wall was so sore I 
couldn’t stand up 
straight, but I went to 
school nevertheless. I 
was tough, she said; 
but the doctor that re- 
moved my _ appendix 
years later said it look- 
ed as though it had 
had a very TOUGH 
life — but it survived. 
My _ grandmother, 
toothless as an old hen, 
chewed tobacco for 
her liver — no doubt a 
set of teeth would have 
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worked better. And what was bet- 
ter than goose grease mixed with 
a little turpentine, . black pepper, 
mustard, coal oil and anything 
else that was handy, for the grippe, 
or even pneumonia if you lasted 
that long. You were massaged 
back and front with this goo. 
Pneumonia patients made their 
exits fast in those days — shop- 
ping today, buried tomorrow! 

An old neighbor of ours had a 
rough dose for a cold — a tea- 
spoon of coarse sand along with 
as much coal oil as the sand would 
absorb. Most of us took milder 
treatments — a hot foot bath while 
we drank hot lemonade. Seated in 
a very uncomfortable straight 
chair, you placed your feet in a 
tin tub of almost boiling water, 
then the heaviest quilt of the 
house was wrapped around your 
shoulders and it fell around the 
tub, making a sort of tent so all 
that good old steam would roast 
you — the rougher the treatment, 
the quicker the cure. 

I sometimes believe the doctors 
thought that too; for they always 
gave calomel for anything that ail- 
ed you. I hold no love in my mem- 
ory of the. country doctor. He 
brought only bad medicine and 
darling little babies in that black 
satchel. You reeled with weakness 
for weeks after whatever ailed 
you had “been worked out.” Mama 
had a way of working it out, too, 
with a dose of Epsom Salts or 
some of Dr. Toot’s Pills — a patent 


medicine of the day. Quinine al- 
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ways brought down the fever, or 
the patient to his resting place. 

My first memory of my father 
was when I was’ very small and 
I had cut my finger. He crawled 
under the dining table hunting for 
some spider webs to stop the 
bleeding. It worked — dirt and all. 
He was a well educated man for 
his day, but he swore that a black 
stocking that you had worn all 
day, tied around your throat at 
night while you slept, would cure 
the worst sore throat that could 
be had. Mama insisted on putting 
a piece of fat bacon, sprinkled lib- 
erally with salt and pepper, on my 
sore throats. 

I had many ear aches, in my 
young life, and I can remember 
Papa getting up in the wee hours 
of the morning, steaming up his 
pipe to get some smoke to blow 
in my offending ear. I could never 
see that it helped. I liked a mus- 
tard poultice of powdered mustard 
mixed with a tiny bit of water and 
placed on the opening of my ear. 
It burned so much that I forgot 
the pain. Incidentally, fat: bacon 
had many uses. For instance who 
would have thought of bothering 
a doctor with a nail holé in a 
child’s foot — just soak it in coal 
oil and tie a fat piece of bacon 
on it until it felt better. 

I remember I ran into a bed of 
hot ashes after the weekly wash- 
ing had been boiled and the. pot 
removed from the fire. Mama 
painted the soles of both feet with 
laundry blue — were they pretty! 
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And when I stuck a big rotten 
splinter of wood into my foot 
where it would be so embedded 
that you couldn’t even see it, that 
was the day. Papa sharpened his 
pocket knife until it had a razor’s 
edge while Mom found a good 
comfortable place for me to sit so 
I could hold on to something, and 
at the same time be in a good 
light place so Papa could see what 
he was doing. Then the operation 
began. I remember one incident 
where I was seated on the back 
door step. I held tight to the edge 
of the step while Papa probed 
around hunting the splinter. When 
it was over it felt better even 
though I bore Mama’s fingerprints 
on my legs for weeks. I believe her 
holding my legs still was more 
painful than papa’s cutting. 

Even our candy bore a medi- 
cinal value. Where Mama found 
horehound candy, I don’t know; 
but she didn’t know they made any 
other kind of sweets. My stomach 
was delicate, she said. And that 
went for Sassafras Tea, too. She 
said it cleansed our blood. Luckily 
we never had to take molasses and 


sulphur as. our neighbors did. 
Mama didn’t “believe” in it. 
What she did “believe in” 


though a tough prescription 
that our family doctor gave me 
during the influenza epidemic in 
1918. She had that prescription 
“refilled” so many times that. the 
druggist’s hand just automatically 
reached out for that big bottle of 
“pink pills” when one of us went 


in the front door. “Who’s sick?” 
he’d always ask in his friendly 
way and have the “pink pills” in 
his hand before you could hand 
him your “empty.” Mama gave the 
same prescription to any of us — 
from Baby to Papa — for anything 
that ailed us after the “flu” epi- 
demic. It was “good medicine.” It 
had cured me when so many peo- 
ple were dying. 

I did enjoy the visit of the doc- 
tor though for one thing — and 
that was when he came to “de- 
liver” a little sister or brother. 
Sometimes he would eat supper 
with us or maybe sleep in my bed 
part of the night. When we heard 
that delightful little cry, we knew 
another had joined us. We were 
allowed to watch Grandma bathe 
the little thing if we kept out of 
the way and waited until she was 
ready for us. The wood stove was 
steamed up for the event and alk 
the little clothes were laid out. 
Grandma picked up the little 
bundle and sat down in front of 
the stove. When she was ready 
she called us to come see the 
tiny little feet. 

My mother tells me that her 
grandfather was dying of a kidney 
ailment in 1906. As a last resort 
somebody suggested that they 


catch some mice and make a broth 
of them and give it to him. They 
did just that. He died -— whether 
from the kidney trouble or the 
broth, we'll never know. But-by a 
miracle many of us did live — the 
hard way. 
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The learning of foreign languages 
in elementary schools is an im- 
portant development in American 


education, 


public and_ parochial 


Languages Are Easy 


in Grade 1 


HE actors in the timeless 
drama were garbed for their 
roles. Little Red Riding Hood 
wore a cloak and carried a basket, 
Grandma was wrapped in shawl 
and bonnet, and the wolf was dis- 
tinguished by a mask with feroci- 
ous fangs. The cast and audience 
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The Sign (September, '59), Passionist Fathers, 
Place, Unicn City, NJ. 


Condensed from The Sign 
Douglas J. Roche 


were the boys and girls of the 
second grade in All Hallows pa- 
rochial school in Moosup, Conn. 
For 10 minutes, amid shouts, 
squeals, and frequent improvisa- 
tion, the play hurtled to its climax. 
Many an American school has like- 
ly witnessed similar histrionic ef- 
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forts — except that here every word 
spoken was French, a language 
foreign to all the pupils in the class. 

The children didn’t regard their 
actions as anything foreign. They 
were simply expressing themselves 
in a new way and having fun in 
the process. 

Though playing games is a help, 
the learning of foreign languages 
in elementary schools is itself no 
game. It’s an important develop- 
ment in American education, pub- 
lic and parochial. 

“A strong trend has developed 
toward teaching foreign languages 
to children at earlier ages and in 
much better ways than ever be- 
fore,” reported Sister Mary Rich- 
ardine, B.V.M., of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, 
at the end of a cross-country trip. 
“More and more teachers and par- 
ents are becoming aware of the 
need for foreign language instruc- 
tion and developing an eagerness to 
experiment. The trend isn’t likely 
to reverse itself.” 

People of diverse nationalities 
and cultures are coming into con- 
tact with one another as never be- 
fore, thus giving fresh impetus to 
St. Augustine’s observation, “A 
man is more at home with his dog 
than he is with another man whose 
language he cannot understand.” 
There is little doubt that, to break 
down the walls of international 
antagonism, the U.S. is going to 
need the services of many citizens 
who can speak Russian or Asian 
languages. 
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But there is more behind the 
language boom than intergovern- 
mental communication. The de- 
velopment in children of an ap- 
preciation of other cultures and a 
sense of world mission, both as 
Americans and as Catholics, is also 
involved. For this reason, educators 
have rejoiced at the many new 
methods available for teaching 
youngsters to think and speak in a 
second language. 

Gone is the archaic struggle 
with verb conjugations to the detri- 
ment of learning to actually com- 
municate in the new language. 
Foreign languages, educators have 
learned, can be a pleasurable ex- 
perience for everyone, and the ear- 
lier taught the better. 

Upwards of 500 Catholic ele- 
mentary schools in the U.S. are 
now teaching French, Latin, Span- 
ish, Polish, or German, with French 
by far the most popular. Eighty- 
seven percent of these programs 
are in New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states. Though most 
of the schools either are private or 
are serving national parishes 
(where a tradition of the mother 
language sometimes exists), a grow- 
ing number are parochial and 
teach the foreign language to all 
the children, not just to the gifted. 
Across the U.S., some 700,000 pub- 
lic elementary-school children are 
also learning foreign languages. 
The movement, called FLES (for 
Foreign Language in Elementary 
Schools), is picking up speed every 
year. 
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To get a firsthand look at the 


program in operation, I spent a day 
at Moosup’s All Hallows parochial 
school, in the rural, northeastern 
corner of Connecticut. I purposely 
chose this school: although the 
children are descendants of French 
Canadians who emigrated to New 
England, the French language has 
largely died out in popular use and 
the new generation is never ex- 
posed in home surroundings to any 
language other than English; and 
All Hallows is the pilot school for 
the French courses developed by 
Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E., 
Diocesan Teachers College, Put- 
nam, Conn., which are being intro- 
duced all over America. 

Mother Raymond has written 
four grade-school books in a set 
called Holy Ghost French Series 
(Allyn and Bacon), with two more 
to come. The material is being 
translated into Spanish. Attractive- 
ly presented, the books deal with 
subjects of interest to children— 
Christmas, winter, food, holidays, 
toys, and clothes. The idea is to 
talk about these things in French, 
with an increasing amount of con- 
versation in French becoming part 
of the pupil’s daily experience. 

The books have been hailed as 
workable and practical aids. Dr. 
Charles E. Parnell, head of Modern 
Languages at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, calls them “a friendly, 
flexible guide and not a dominating 
master.” Before Mother 
conversational system replaced the 
old grammatical approach in the 
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All Hallows school in 1953, says 
Sister Teresa Mildred, principal, 
“children hated learning French.” . 
Now, she adds, the children are 
more proficient (though not com- 
pletely satisfactorily) and enjoy 
the lively learning sessions. So do 
the teachers. 

In Grade One, a sprightly nun 
named Sister Celine darted among 
43 boys and girls, asking questions 
such as the time of day and what | 
the children liked to do. The ques- _ 
tions and answers were in French; | 
English, for the 25-minute class, 
had been banished. 

Sister Celine had a bag of tricks, 
literally, to keep up interest and ex- 
pand the range of subjects. She had 
songs, cards with pictures of ani- 
mals, a bean bag game, and a fish 
pond. The hooting and hunting, of 
course, were in French. A boy 
stood blindfolded at the head of . 
the class and was told to guess the _ 
name of another pupil who also . 
stood up. “Est-ce que Debbie?” | 
he asked. “Non,” the others re- . 
sponded, “ce nest pas Debbie.” 
“Est-ce que Pauline?” “Oui, c'est 
Pauline!” 


A few months earlier, Sister Ce- . 


line confided in an aside, not one 
of the pupils could say a word in 
French. Then, lest perhaps I get . 
the impression that other subjects | 
were being neglected, she had sev-. 

eral pupils go to the blackboard _ 
and figure out answers to problems 
involving such terms as multi- | 
plicands and divisors. 


A hasty exit was in order, I de- / 
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cided, and, casting an “au revoir” 
over my shoulder, I headed for 
Grade Two, where the Little Red 
Riding Hood episode was unfolded 
for me. 

Here, reading and writing were 
added to the French conversation. 
Each child was encouraged to say 
what he wanted to in French. The 
words were clear and, for the most 
part, given unhesitatingly. Their 
prayers were written on the board 
in French. 

In Grade Five, I found the stu- 
dents a little self-conscious at not 
being able to speak perfectly in the 
second language (the youngsters in 
the primary grades had no fear of 
making mistakes). Yet they gave a 
commendable demonstration of be- 
ing able to cope with the language 
and relating the grammatical rules 
to the expressions they already 
knew. French, at this stage, had 
become more work than fun, but 
it was a long way from being 
drudgery, which is the main im- 
pression retained by most adults 
who studied a foreign language in 
their youth. 

“One of the problems we begin 
to see about the fifth grade,” said 
Sister Pauline Francis, their teach- 
er, “is that the students don’t get 
enough practice at home, especial- 
ly during the summer months.” 

My visit to All Hallows school 
was an exciting experience because 
I saw the facility little boys and 
girls have for learning languages— 
and the great results that can be 
attained by developing this facility. 
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It was convincing proof of what 
the world-famed Montreal neurolo- 
gist, Dr. Wilder Penfield, told the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences — that there is an age 
when several languages can be 
learned simultaneously as easily as 
one language and that it precedes 
the capacity for reasoning and ab- 
stract thinking. 

“The optimum age for beginning 
the continuous learning of a second 
language,” he said, “seems to fall 
within the span of ages four 
through eight, with superior per- 
formance to be anticipated at ages 
eight, nine, 10. In this early period, 
the brain seems to have the great- 
est plasticity and specialized ca- 
pacity needed for acquiring speech. 
The specialized capacity includes 
the ability to mimic accurately the 
stream of speech . . .” 

After leaving All Hallows, I went 
to Putnam to have a talk with Mo- 
ther Raymond, a tall, graceful wo- 
man with the pleasant hint of a 
smile as she speaks. She feels 
another 10 or 15 years of develop- 
ment lie ahead before she gets her 
program where she wants it and 
notes that the job will be easier if 
parental interest in, and demand 
for, foreign languages on the school 
curriculum continue to grow as in 
the past few years. 

Above all, Mother Raymond 
adds, educators have to abandon 
the useless system of grammar-first 
whereby exposure to as many as 
six or eight years of the language 
may leave the pupil practically un- 
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able to communicate by means of 
the spoken idiom. By meeting the 
foreign language in the first grade 
and beginning to use it immediate- 
ly, the child sees it as just another 
thing which is an integral part of 
school life. Ear-training starts im- 
mediately, before the child has a 
chance to develop a “lazy ear,” 
often the greatest impediment to 
mastery of the spoken language. 

Although the new approach to 
foreign language teaching has been 
welcomed in many _ Catholic 
schools, the reception has by no 
means been universal. A shortage 
of trained teachers and overloaded 
curriculums are the main objections 
of superintendents who oppose the 
introduction of foreign language in- 
to grade schools. 

“I do not feel that foreign lan- 
guages should be taught in the 
elementary school,” said one of the 
school superintendents. “We have 
all we can do to properly teach the 
English language.” 

“Our teachers do not have suffi- 
cient facility in a foreign language 
to make the classes profitable,” 
said another, “and we would be 
faced with the problem of fitting 
another class into our crowded 
schedule.” 

“Because of a teacher shortage 
to cover even the basic elementary 
subjects,” said a third, “we are not 
planning any foreign language pro- 
gram for the diocese.” 

Sister Mary Richardine, of the 
National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, feels the obstacle of a 
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teacher’s time and the overcrowded 
curriculum can be overcome. First 
of all, she notes, some research 
seems to indicate that as much as 
25 percent of a teacher’s time is 
spent in nonprofessional tasks. 
Greater use of parent-aid programs 
for clerical and sub-professional 
activities could give a teacher more 
time to teach. 

She reports that several schools 
have found a place for a foreign 
language in the curriculum by tak- 
ing one or two minutes per day off 
recess and the various subjects in 
the curriculum. Other schools, e.g. 
All Hallows, added 20 minutes to 
the school day, making a five-hour- 
and-20-minute day (8:40 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m.). The ideal is to get 15 
or 20 minutes a day on a regular 
basis. If a school attaches enough 
priority to foreign language, the 
time can be found. 

The shortage of teachers who are 
proficient in a second language is a 
more serious handicap. Obviously, 
in the conversational method, the 
teacher has to be able to speak the 
language. The Daughters of the 
Holy Ghost, who conduct the All 
Hallows school, have an advantage 
in that they can all speak French. 
Other schools find it just as profit- 
able for one member of the faculty 
who is a language specialist to 
teach all grades. 

A workshop at the National Ca- 
tholic Educational convention last 
spring considered the problem of 
producing language specialists and 
heard of the great advances being 
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made in the “barnstorming” train- 
ing of Sisters and lay teachers at 
intensive summer courses. 

At the summer sessions of the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn., student teachers pledge that 
they will speak only the foreign 
language they are studying for the 
duration of their courses. Profes- 
sional instructors conduct conver- 
sational courses with small groups. 
This crusading approach, along 
with the help of a modern lan- 
guage laboratory, brings spectacu- 
lar results. Similar progressive lan- 
guage schools are now scattered 
through the country. 

If ineptitude in any tongue but 
English is now recognized as an 
American liability, that recognition 
was a long time coming and the 
cure cannot be produced overnight. 
At the present time, less than 15 
percent of U.S. students study any 
language for even one year. (Ten 
million Soviet high school students 
are engaged in a six-year study of 
English, and when they go on to 
college, they will be required to 
study another language of either 
Africa or Asia.) 

“We are already too late with 
too little,” says Father Frederick A. 
McGuire, C.M., executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference’s Mission Secretariat. 
One-third of the world’s Catholics 
live in Spanish-speaking countries, 
and many migrants from these 
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lands are lost to the Church when 
they come to the U.S. because not 
enough Catholics, cleric and lay, 
can reach them in Spanish. In Asia, 
containing half the world’s popu- 
lation, Christianity numbers not 
more than one percent of the peo- 
ple. Language study is a vital be- 
ginning in reaching Asians, adds | 
Father McGuire. 

Educators and parents who be- 
lieve in the necessity of foreign 
language instruction face an uphill . 
battle — starting sometimes with . 
the necessity of one side of the 
P.T.A. to convince the other. 

Is it worth it? Here is what a 
young teacher replied when the 
question was put to her: “The chil- 
dren are so enthusiastic that they 
are stimulating me to further lan- 
guage study than I had originally 
planned in the classroom this year.” 
And another: “The foreign langu- 
age program was accepted en- 
thusiastically by both parents and 
children. The five-year-olds learn- 
ed the vocabulary quickly and 
spoke with an excellent pronuncia- | 
tion.” 

In some areas, enthusiasm runs 
high. “Maybe,” smiles Mother Ray- 
mond de Jesus, “we ought to 
caution parents that the elementary — 
school should not be expected to 
produce an accomplished linguist 
any more than it is held responsi- 
ble for not graduating historians or 
Masters in English.” 


Some parents think genius is hereditary: the others have no 


children.—The Way of St. Francis 
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NEW BOOKS 


ol, Special hiterest to Parents 


AWAY TO EAST AFRICA, Rev. 
A, J. Nevins. Dodd, Mead and Co., 
432 Fourth Ave., New York. $3.00 

Father Nevins has edited an- 
other of his suberb travelogues 
illustrated with a hundred spark- 
ling photographs. Of ex- 
cellent quality is his photographic 
skill that one might willingly pay 
three dollars for the pictures 
alone. In view of the importance 
Africa is rapidly assuming in 
world affairs, this commentary on 
East Africa claims wide circula- 
tion. 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD, P. 
Ranwez, S.P., J. and M.-L. Defossa 
and J. Gerard-Libois, The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land. $4.75 

A priest and Catholic parents 
combined in this presentation of 
practical methods tried out in the 
religious education of children 
and the spiritual growth of famil- 
ies. The book was tried out and 
lived before being written. The 
majority of suggested religious 
ceremonies were actually _per- 
formed by groups of families and 
hence improved in form and de- 
velopment. And the theory of 
the religious formation of chil- 
dren between the ages of three 
and six was tested in several kin- 
dergartens for more than three 
years, 


AFIONG, Mother M. Eleanor, 
S.H.C.J. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $2.25 

Afiong, a child of West Africa, 
attends the Christian school op- 
erated by the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus. She wanted to go to 
the House of Book so much that 
her husband-to-be paid the funds. 
And then he came to claim her 
before she could be baptized! All 
of the story is true in that it 
happened to some child some 
place in West Africa. 


MORE CHAMPIONS IN 
SPORTS AND SPIRIT, Ed Fitz- 
gerald. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave, New 
York 3, New York. $1.95 

This collection of stories about 
eight figures in the world of 
competitive sports who are Cath- 
olics races with dramatic incidents 
and courage. 


MOTHER CABRINI, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, New York. $1.95 

“A great many persons have 
said that Mother Cabrini was ‘in- 
defatigable,’ which means _ not 
knowing what it is to be tired. 
They are mistaken. She was fre- 
quently ill and she was weary 
much of the time, but she never 
let her weariness, or even her ill- 
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ness, stop her, as long as there 
was something urgent to be done.” 
And this sentence explains the 
secret of Mother Cabrini who hur- 
ried so fast doing so many things 
—for God. As for the rest of us: 
when we are faced with the tre- 
mendous achievements of the vis- 
ionaries we say, “Ah, if only I 
had visions, how I, too, could ac- 
complish!” And when we read of 
the more down-to-earth active type 
of saint we think, “If I but had 
her physical stamina, then I, too, 
could have done great things for 
God.” The story of the frail 
Mother Cabrini contains the an- 
swer: any of us can accomplish 
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anything for God if we love Him 
enough to forget ourselves. 


DESERT PADRE, John Thayer, 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. $2.00 

Padre Kino came to the New 
World hoping to follow in the 
footsteps of St. Francis Xavier. 
In the course of his work for 
Christ he became also a mapmak- 
er, an explorer, a cattle king, and 
an endurance rider. Above ll, 
however, he was a Jesuit priest 
and a missionary. His story is 
told against an authentic histori- 
cal background based on facts and 
research. 
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PREVIEW 
of the FEBRUARY issue 


200,000 children will be born out of wedlock this year. II- 
legitimacy has became a serious social and moral problem 
which is receiving increasing public attention because of its 
alarming growth. In an article in next month’s Family Digest, 
Mary Rita McNally discusses the economics and psychology 
of illegitimacy. She answers such questions as, “What kind 
of girl becomes an unwed mother?” and “Why do girls risk 
pregnancy outside marriage?” 


Are yg appreciated? This is the question 
answered by Austin J. App, Ph.D., next month. Dr. App, who 
is an associate professor of — at La Salle College in 
Philadelphia, assigned to his college freshman classes a com- 
position entitled, “My Oldest Relative.” Each student, in addi- 
tion to routine biographical material, was told to include 

paragraphs on the elder relatives’ vocations; hobbies and pastimes; 

advantages of having elder relatives; and disadvantages. Here is 
what these students had to say about their grandparents. 


A successful experiment using network television as an ac- 
credited teaching medium may revolutionize America’s educational 
system. The program which is starting to do just this is the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System’s “Continental Classroom.” This pro- 

am, first begun on October 6, 1958, has already achieved a great 
eal of success. You can read about this program and the ideas be- 
hind it in next month’s issue. 


“Due to a slight miscalculation recently—known in domestic 
circles as a ‘lost argument’-—-I was dispatched on the unaccustomed 
task of buying the week’s supply of groceries. A rare opportunity, 
I thought, to put the axe to the myth of the husband’s historic in- 
ability to handle simple household errands.” This is one paragraph 
from the article “Beware: Man Shopping.” See next month’s issue 
to see how he made out. 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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T was a sad time. The once- 

lively Little Flower now lay 
wracked by pain, burning with 
fever. Doctors could do nothing. 
Therese begged the Blessed Mother 
for help. 

Suddenty, Our Lady's statue at 
the foot of Therese’s bed vanished! 
In its place appeared the wonder- 
fully beautiful real Lady. She 
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TAKE ANY ONE OF THESE OTHER 
EXCITING BOOKS FOR ONLY 10¢ 


ST. HELENA AND THE TRUE 
CROSS, by Louis de Wohl. Story of 
Constantine the Great's mother—and 
the power struggles of Imperial Rome. 

CATHOLIC CAMPUSES, by Rose- 
marian Staudacher. Exciting narra- 
tives of true happenings at Notre 
Dame, Marquette, and other Catholic 
Universities. 

ST. LOUIS AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE, by Margaret Hubbard. 
Action-packed story of how King Louis 
led vast armies in a mighty effort 
to free the Holy Land. 

KATERI TEKAKWITHA, by Eve- 
lyn Brown. 
the Mohawks,’’ her often-cruel peo- 
ple, and the joy that Christianity 
brought her. 


BERNADETTE AND THE LADY, 
the great miracle of Lourdes, and of 


the peasant girl to whom it was re- 
vealed. 


Adventures of the ‘‘Lily of 


by Hertha Pauli. Triumphant story of 


As this little girl lay dying, she stretched out 
her hands to our Lady—and a 
MIRACLE happened 


smiled at Therese . . . raised Her 
arms in a benediction. The pain | 
vanished! Therese was cured! 


Helen Walker Homan has viv- 
idly recreated the memorable, dra- 
matic life of our beloved Little 
Flower in handsomely-bound, 
colorfully illustrated book. On this 
introductory offer, it will be sent 
to your child for only 10¢. 


The Catholic Youth Book Club Will GIVE Your Child 
This Delightful and Inspiring Story of 


THERESE AND THE 
SES (or ANY ONE of 
the five other exciting books 
listed on this page) for 
ONLY TEN CENTS if you 
act at once! We make this 
unusual offer to acquaint you 
and your children with a 
wonderful new idea — the 
Catholic Youth Book Club. 
As members, your children 
(between 9 and 15) receive 
beautifully ILLUSTRATED 
books that are UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED to delight them. These 
books—by gifted writers—tell 
the stories of God's Saints 
and other Catholic heroes. 
They capture the excitement 
of ld adventure... the 
glamour of bygone days... 
and the inspiration of see- 
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SELECTIONS DURING 
THE NEXT YEAR 


ing high ideals fulfilled. 

Here at last is a program 
of Catholic reading that will 
bring your children hours of 
wholesome pleasure... en- 
rich them with Catholic 
ideals . . . let them build a 
library they can be proud of 
... help them form the habit 
of good reading. 

As a “sample” we will 
send you any book described 
here for only 10¢, if you join 
now and agree to take at 
least two selections during 
the next year at the low 
price of $1.49 each, plus a 
few cents shipping. If not 
delighted you may cancel 
membership at once, Send 
coupon with 10¢ (to help 
cover mailing) to: CATHO- 
LIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB. 
Dept. FB-1, Mineola, N.Y. 


voutx Book cLuB SEND | 
Dept. FB-1, Mineola, N.Y. BOOKS TO 
“Tenctose 10¢. Please send “SAINT THERESE CNAME OF CHILD) 
| AND THE ROSES” (or any one of the other | 4 aaregs 
I me as a member. I need not take a volume every] .. Zo 
month—only two books during the next twelve ne 
I months at the special members’ price of only 
$1.49 each, plus a few cents shipping. I may can- Mr. | 
| cel membership at any time. SPECIAL NO- | Ordered by Mrs. ........cecscecccuceceeeeeees . 
RISK GUARANTEE: If you are not delighted, Miss (Signature of Parent or Donor) | l 
| simply notify the club within 7 days and your 
membership will be cancelled eee l 
(See descriptions of books above) ontineniat U.S.A. Criva | 
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